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DEAR FOOD. | 


T has frequently been shown in these pages that the great 
cheapness of food, which began in the early eighties and 
continued up to the first two or three years of the present 
century, was due to accidental conditions that had never 
occurred previously in the history of the world, and, as 

far as can be seen, are never likely to occur again. To anyone 
who has really investigated the problem this statement is merely 
a truism. The phenomenon of abundance was due to reasons 
so clear that no one could mistake them. They were the opening 
up of new lines and the improvement of means of transport. 
Yet, although the abundance of these years was so thoroughly 
accidental, it has been made the basis of all kinds of policies, 
theories, prognostications and beliefs, as though what was the 
most transient occurrence possible was a permanent and durable 
change in the quantity of our food supply. The results of this bad 
reasoning are much more serious than might have been expected, 
because people who have been pampered in the years of abund- 
ance find it very difficult to return to those hard times to which 
their ancestors were accustomed. Take the poor people of 
our own country, who, on the whole, are better off than a similar 
class in any other country of the world. They, when food 
became cheap, abandoned most of the homely methods they 
used to have of ekeing out the resources of the table. In this 
process they eliminated many wholesome articles of food, such 
as oatmeal porridge and what used to be called pudding (we 
mean the pudding that William Cobbett talked about, not the 
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dainties that go by that name to-day); they neglected the 
natural resources of the country-side—the wild things that 
they used to convert into jams and preserves for the winter 
They did not think it worth their while to go gleaning in the 
manner of their forefathers. They gave up eating black or 
barley bread ; they abolished rye from their dietary altogether ; 
they would scarcely eat brown bread, but took to a white loaf 
that in reality was not so wholesome or so nutritious as those 
which they despised. The other necessaries of the table, such 
as sugar, grew so cheap that they were wasted. Fifty or sixty 
years ago economy was a virtue whose exercise was strictly 
enjoined in the inscription on many a sugar-bowl ; but it lost 
its force during the brief era of universal cheapness. 

All this has undergone a radical change, and, not in one 
country, but in the whole of the world, the tendency at the 
present moment is for the price of foodstuffs to go up. The 
working-man is not taking this fact very philosophically. The 
I:nglish strikes were, to some extent at least, a protest against 
high prices. An argument by which they were generally 
supported was that a pound ten years ago would purchase 
more than a guinea will to-day. In France the case has been 
even worse. Food would probably have gone up considerably 
in price even ina normal season; but the drought has caused 
many favourite, and indeed necessary, articles to become 
very much enhanced in value. The dairv-farmer, for instance, 
has had his pastures all burnt up, and in consequence has to pay 
for cake and other feeding-stuffs a bill swollen to enormous 
proportions, because not only are these feeding-stuffs rendered 
necessary at a time when he expects to do without them, but 
they are costing more than they did twelve months ago. Nor 
is this all. The cost of keeping the cow is greater, and the 
milk produced by the cow is very much less, so that at a time 
when summer prices are prevailing, the supply is not greater 
than a winter supply, even if equal to it. This means that 
milk, butter and cheese are all increased in price. The state 
ment applies to our own country, but still more to France, 
which depends far more than we do on the home supply. The 
French housewives have long been accustomed to pay fixed 
prices for the commodities they buy in the open market, and 
it is easv to understand how they became enraged when they 
were charged more. They in many cases attacked and upset 
the stalls or shops of the offending merchants, and thus laid 
the foundation of a riot, upon which the lawless species of 
Socialist, who has come so much to the front in France recently, 
was only too glad to enlarge, with the result that a strike which 
was originally one of women is now general, and riot and 
outrage have only been kept in check by a free employment 
of the military forces. 

This is a very grave and dangerous situation in 
France. Yet it had its parallel in the United States only 
a few months ago, when a very strong protest was made 
against the high prices of butchers’ meat. The Americans 
took a more effectual and less disorderly method of bringing 
the retailer to reason. They started a vegetarian league, which 
had the effect in due time of bringing down the price of beef. 
In France this could not be done, because the articles com- 
plained of include fruit and vegetables. In Germany there 
has not yet been any very pronounced disturbance, but there 
is considerable reason for apprehension. The great increase 
in the price of sugar which has taken place is traced in large 
measure to the failure of the beet crop in Germany, on which 
a very considerable number of farmers depend for their liveli- 
hood. It is said that the potato crop is larger and more ex 
tensive there than in England, as potatoes are grown for the 
purpose of making petrol and other spirits, as weil as for human 
consumption. This may prove lucky for Germany, as, of 
course, it provides a large bulk of solid food. But the worst 
of it all is that no one sees the end of the rise in the price of 
foodstuffs. Consumption has increased not only owing to the 
multiplication of consumers, but because the standard of living 
seems to have been raised all over the world. Nations who 
for centuries existed on a little rice, now have taken to wheat; 
and nations which long have lived on wheat now make greater 
demands on other foodstufts. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Lady 

Bailey, whose marriage to Sir Abe Bailey took place 

on Tuesday. Lady Bailey is the only daughter of Lord 
Rossmore. 

*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would jorward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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HE end crowns the work. Dr. Shipley and_ his 
fellow-agitators may be congratulated on the result 
of the vigorous movement that has been carried 


on for the purpose of withstanding the design 
of taking away ground from the Natural History 
Museum site in order to build a Science Museum. It is 
now announced that a settlement has been arrived at, 
and that it is satisfactory to the Trustees of the British 


Museum. The Natural History Museum is to retain 
all the land allotted to it in 1899, and the boundary 
then assigned is not to be disturbed. The Science Museum 


is to be built on the land north of the boundary of the 
Natural History Museum. We are very glad to find that the 
authorities have met the unanswerable objections made to the 
original plan in this reasonable and satisfactory manner. 
For a long time it was feared that formula and red tape would 
be too strong for those who only relied on justice and common- 
sense. 


Although Sir William Ramsay has lent the weight of his 
great influence to the movement which is operating against 
examination in our educational system, it is to be hoped that 
the authorities will pause before they abolish it. The system 
of examination is one that we have, perhaps, carried too far ; 
but what can be substituted for it? For example, if we take 
the vast number of scholarships and exhibitions that are won 
by this means, and of which a large number are open to the 
poorest if they have brains enough, the only possible alternative 
would be nomination, and the country has had a bad experience 
of nomination in the past. So it is with openings in the Civil 
Service. It may be true that examination does not discover 
the absolutely best man ; yet the English Civil Service is known 
all over the world as one of the most efficient in existence. 
Would it continue to be so if the use of influence were to be 
substituted for examination ? The danger is that in that case 
politicians in power would come to regard appointments as a 
legitimate part of their patronage. When we take these things 
into account, we are bound to admit that it would be folly to 
abolish the system of examination until one that is more perfect 
can be pointed out. 


For some weeks past in various papers a controversy has 
been going on as to the place which physical training ought 
to occupy in our educational system. There seems to be a good 
deal of confusion of thought in regard to the matter; and, 
indeed, there is no subject that has been less intelligently taught 
in the past. Physica! training has to a large extent consisted 
of indiscriminate exercises given alike to those who needed 
them and to those they were more likely to injure than to benefit. 
This probably accounts for the indignation of some correspondents 
who take the ground that the best physical training to be had 
is that of the playing-field. As a matter of fact, they are 
perfectly right in saying this. Formal training of a physical 
kind is unnecessary for the child who has been inculcated with 
a love of open-air play and is even moderately expert at the 
usual games. Given a proper general training and a healthy 
constitution, there is no need to devote special attention to the 
development of a child’s muscles; that will all come about 
gradually and in its time and way. 


Unfortunately, there are vast numbers of children in towns 
and almost as many in the country who never received these 
advantages. They may be observed at any time and known by 
their round shoulders, narrow chests and awkward walk. A 
well-developed boy or girl ought to have a back nearly as flat 
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as a pancake; and anyone who will take the trouble to glance 
at this portion of the juvenile anatomy will be in a position to 
judge whether physical training is necessary or not. In the 
case of girls much more than in that of boys the development of 
the muscles is apt to be overlooked. So much has been recognised 
all along; but then the teacher has been taught to think that 
any kind of exercise would suit the purpose equally well, and 
accordingly things are done which are not only useless, but 
which cause an unnecessary and often dangerous strain. It 
is the merit of the Swedish educationalists that they have 
scientifically adjusted physical exercise to the definite object 
which they wish to obtain, and at present nothing better 
can be done than to cause our teachers to master the principles 
of the Swedish system and teach them in our schools. But in 
this case it is of the highest importance that the teachers be 
themselves first taught. 


Many poor people will hear with apprehension that, among 
other rises in the price of food, sugar has gone up nearly fifty 
per cent. But the intelligent among them, by taking a little 
care, can greatly ameliorate the conditions that are threatened 
in the coming winter. For example, at the present moment, 
even in cottage gardens, there is a magnificent crop of plums 
that is practically going to ruin because the crop is so large 
everywhere that it is difficult to obtain for the fruit a price 
that would pay for the cost of picking. But, as the Board of 
Agriculture has pointed out in one of the best leaflets issued 
from Whitehall, these plums can be preserved as fresh as they 
were on the day when they came from the tree without the use 
of sugar at all. Perhaps it may be objected that jars and an 
expensive steriliser are needed for the purpose. No doubt these 
would prove very helpful to those who can afford to get them, 
but they are really not necessary for the purpose of keeping 
plums fresh. The two things needed are, first, that the fruit 
should be raised to such a temperature as will destroy the 
injurious bacteria, and, secondly, that afterwards it should 
be protected from the air in a thorough and efficient manner. 
A little ingenuity and mother-wit would enable the poorest 
cottager to do this with the family pot and a collection of old 
jam jars. 


THE GHOST. 
‘Oh! who is this that calls through the grey rain to me ?”’ 
‘Oh! it’s I you loved, and loved too well, and I’ve been drowned 
at sea!’’ 
‘ But if it’s you I loved so well, and if it’s you I’ve lost, 
You who came not as a living man, why come you now as a 


ghost ?” 


‘Oh! proud and foolish was my heart, but now my pride is 
gone, 

I'm but a weary waif driven through the lone seas alone.’ 

“Oh! many’s the time year out, year in, I’ve cried in vain 
for you, 

Now you may knock at my closed door—I will not let you 
through.” 


“Is there no shelter then for me?” ‘* Fast-bolted is the 
door.”’ 
“And is your heart all dead to me?" “ Too late you come, 


therefore 
Comfort you as best you may, drift seaward with the rain, 
The heart that died for a living man wakes not for the dead 
MARGARET SACKVILLI 


again.”’ 

Dr. H. R. Mill is not a prophet of smooth things. In a 
popular address on ‘ Rain,” delivered to the British Associa- 
tion at Portsmouth, he said “it seemed possible, despite 
the drought of the present summer, that we were now entering 
on a spell of years among which the wet would predomimate.”’ 
This is not a comforting assurance, because there are compara- 
tively few years in Great Britain in which we have the luxury 
of complaining of too much heat. [Even in the gorgeous summer 
through which we have been passing it was never difficult to 
reca!l the discomforts of rain, and more crops have been ruined 
by inclement weather than by long-continued drought. But 
one comfort about weather prophecies is that they seldom come 
true The forecast of a day or, at the most, of a week-end is 
the best we can get from the Meteorological Office. Nobody, 
as far as we know, prophesied that in the year 1911 there would 
occur such a heat and drought as had been unprecedented in 
the annals of the English climate. Dr. Mill may therefore be 
right, and he may just as easily be wrong, in his anticipation 
of a succession of rainy seasons. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward deserves to be heartily congratulated 
on the results of her first year of the ‘‘ Organised Playgrounds 
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movement. The idea, roughly speaking, is to entice into the 
playground those children who during the August holidays 
of the primary schools would have little else to do than roam 
the streets, hang about shop windows and, generally speaking, 
get into mischief. Such an experience must be very bad for 
them, and the idea of the ‘‘ Organised Playgrounds,” which is 
American in origin, is to provide cricket sets, footballs, tennis 
balls, portable swings, skipping-ropes and other toys for the 
children to amuse themselves with in the playgrounds, under 
the superintendence of duly appointed men and women. The 
plan has worked very well indeed, and during the four weeks 
of August there have been about four hundred thousand attend- 
ances. At times a counter-attraction proved too strong. 
On one occasion a lorry containing sweets was upset during the 
strike, and the little children buzzed round the spoil like wasps. 
But, on the whole, the movement has been a great success, and 
we hope it will be energetically continued in future years. 


Richard Jefferies, of whom it was very properly said that 
his idea of romance centred round ‘“ The Man in the Barrow,” 
would have been intensely interested if he had been able to 
witness the discovery that has been made at [ye, three and 
a-half miles from Peterborough. On a farm there stands a 
mount five feet high and forty yards in diameter, which is 
generally known as Oliver Cromwell's Hill. Mr. Thurlow Leeds 
began excavating this last year ; but as the field is cultivated, he 
had to intermit his operations until the harvest of the present 
season was removed. In 1g1o there was discovered a jar of 
coarse ware with simple decoration, which had probably been 
filled with an offering of food or drink to the spirit of the chief 
who was buried in the barrow. Further excavation this yea 
revealed the skeleton of a man who had been entombed in the 
gravel six feet below the surface. The bones indicated the 
crouching attitude that is generally found in similar sepulchres. 
Archexologists seem to think that he must have been placed 
there two thousand years ago. How the mind of Jefferies would 
have revelled in trying to picture this red-haired barbarian, who 
probably hunted and fought on land which is now every year 
yellow with the gold of an English harvest. 


Berkshire is the latest county to show good results in the 
war that is being waged against the tramp in so many quarters. 
Early in the present year there was adopted for the county 
what is known as the “ Way Ticket and Bread Station System,” 
for the purpose of drawing a distinction between the professional 
tramp and the man who was out of work and in genuine search 
of a job. The former, needless to say, should, in the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge, be hunted out of existence ; 
while the unfortunate labourer who has temporarily lost his 
employment is deserving of help and sympathy. In_ these 
days the ‘“ Way Ticket System” is made more workable with 
the help of the telephone, since it is easy to ascertain whether 
a man goes to his destined place or not. The system has worked 
very well in Berkshire, as is shown by a comparison between 
the three months from April 1st to June 30th in this year and 
the corresponding period of last year. There has been a very 
considerable decrease in the total number of tramps, and this 
decrease has occurred in every one of the seventeen unions. 
The greatest falls have taken place in Reading, Maidenhead 
and Oxford. 


Here and there, exceptionally, but naturally, we find one 
or two of the country-folk who do not join in that almost 
universal chorus of lamentation over the destruction of the bees 
by that which has been called, from what appears to be its 
place of origin, the Isle of Wight bee disease. These are the 
dwellers in those cottages in the roofs of which bees have taken 
up their abode and have defied all efforts at eviction. No 
doubt the eviction could have been carried out if the cottagers, 
or the owners of the cottages, had cared to be at the expense 
of unroofing and building up again; but it was always very 
difficult to do this, except in the winter when the bees were 
asleep, and at that time it was only in accord with all we know 
of human nature that the grumbles of the human inmates of 
the cottage should have died away out of forgetfulness of their 
summer sufferings. So nothing was done. As a rule, the bees 
in these situations filled no honeycomb that could be harvested 
to make up for the inconveniences they caused by infesting the 
house and stinging on occasion. Now they have very generally 
perished over a large area of the South of England. It only 
remains to seal up the entrances to the old nests, and it is most 
improbable that they will ever be tenanted again. 


Every fresh experiment that we make in the way of 
introducing fauna or flora into habitats where they are not 
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indigenous only seems to furnish us with fresh proofs of thei 
danger. We sent our sparrows to America, where they are a 
scourge. America “ played the like ” by sending us the American 
duckweed to cover and choke our ponds. We imported the 
rabbit to Australia, with results that only the most modern 
refrigerating inventions have rendered tolerable. Now we are 
hearing, from one or two quarters, complaints about a new 
American visitor which the mistake of some importers has 
let loose on us—the American grey squirrel. He is a nice fellow, 
rather bigger than our native squirrel, with a fine grey fur. 
But he is a fierce little fiend, more carnivorous apparently than 
his British red cousin. He will eat small birds and eggs, and 
even, it is said, his own red cousin. At all events, he is driving 
out the other from woods to which he has penetrated. And 
he seems well able to look after himself ; so even if a big crusade 
is ever undertaken against him, there is no certainty of its success. 
Is it to be a repetition of the old story of the Norwegian and 
British rats ? 


Without any idea of participation in the discussion which 
is being carried on with some heat about the necessity or the 
humanity of feeding certain reptiles with live food in zoological 
gardens, we may draw attention to a very interesting point 
which is incidentally brought out by it. In a letter to a daily 
contemporary by Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, the secretary of 
the Zoological Society of London—in other words, on the highest 
authority—it is stated that it has been shown, “ as the result 
of a large series of observations, that only man and monkeys 
have an instinctive fear of snakes. Rats, rabbits, goats, ducks, 
pigeons and so forth have neither a dread of snakes nor a pre- 
vision of the swift death that may come to them.” It is surely 
very curious and interesting, both that man and the monkeys 
should have this instinct exclusively, and also that they should 
possess it in common. It may be noted that the same letter 
contains the assurance, which will be of comfort to many, that 
at our “ Zoo” living warm-blooded animals are not now given, 
except in individual cases and under an express sanction which 
is very rarely granted. 


BY A SUMMER SEA. 
Day, and a wide, grey plain of tired waters, 
That move, but as a sleeper in his dream ; 
Warm, brooding mist, in canopies 
Far-flung, to shield the sleeper’s eyes 
From chance, awakening gleam ; 
Mystery, silence, and a haunting sense 
Of all things hushed in some divine suspense. 


Night, and the starless dark drawn like a curtain 
From off the face of miracles to be ; 

A stir, a tremor, a glad unrest, 

And then the dream made manifest 

On an enchanted sea. 
Night !—for the first wave gathers, poises, wakes 
In blazing, magic shimmer of blue, and breaks. 
V. H. F. 


Most of us who are salmon-anglers are familiar with the 
look of seal-marked fish, rent right along the side by the tearing 
stroke of the seal’s fore flipper ; and it is a curious fact, remarked, 
apparently, on every river where these injured fish are found, 
that, as a consequence of the injury, they are far more ready 
than most of their kind to take the fly. Suggestions to account 
for this have been various, perhaps the most probable being 
that they are more disposed to feed than the others in order to 
make good the effect of the wound. Besides this mark on the 
fish, which is seen in very many rivers, there is another which 
is peculiar to the salmon of some rivers only, and is in the form 
of a round, shallow hole or punctuation taken out of the skin 
and flesh. This mark is the sign of the round, sucker-mouth of 
the lamprey, and since the lampreys are not very generally 
distributed, it is only in the relatively few rivers where they are 
found that we see salmon thus marked. It is likely enough 
that when the fish jump out of the water it is often in order to 
try to dislodge these blood-suckers, though this they will, of 
course, do in streams where there are no lampreys. 


It seems exceedingly difficult to find the true diagnosis of 
the disease which is attacking the salmon, and in a less degree 
the trout, in many of the Devonshire rivers, such as the Teign, 
the Dart and the Exe. Experts, both of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and of the Clinical Research Association, have 
examined specimens of the dead salmon and sea-trout, or 
“ peal,”’ as the latter are termed in the West. Apparently the 
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conclusion at present reached is that there really is a distinct 
bacillus, common to the cases taken from all these rivers, which 
has caused the mortality, and that it is identical with the 
bacillus which caused widespread salmon disease and death 
on the Continent a few years ago. A satisfactory point is the 
assurance that the bacillus is not injurious to human beings. 
Salmon appear to have been far more seriously affected than 
sea-trout, and it is stated by some observers that brown trout 
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have been diseased only where salmon have been in the pools 
among them. Of course, the water, through most of this summer, 
has been at a very low level and very high temperature. This 
is a condition which tends to make the fish sickly and more 
liable to attack by any evil organism about them; but the 
point is that, according to the most expert opinion, the low and 
warm state of the water does not give a full account of the 
mortality. There exists, besides, a definite cause of disease. 


THE CARAVAN WEEK. 


HE caravan camp harboured six inhabitants. First 
there was the Prince—which is doubtless a nickname 
shortened from Prince of Hosts and Entertainers. 
He it is who owns the caravans. Then there was 
his Princess, most cunning of gipsy housekeepers, 

most far-sighted of caterers for a Life quite shamelessly non- 
Simple. Then there was the Princess’ sister—our housemaid- 
in-chiet. Then there was the Business Man, who makes and 
loses fabulous fortunes (so we are given to understand) in a 
game of chance vaguely designated ‘‘ Cotton,” at Liverpool, 
and who—the last we heard of him—had returned to that city 
and adopted the role of special constable: a thin excuse for 
renewing his youth in a joyous fray with hooligans. Then 
there was the Literary Person, whose sole luggage was a bagful 
of books—which he never opened. Lastly, there was the present 
scribe : who happens to be the Housemaid’s husband. 

This was our party ; and as for our place of gathering—the 
photographs show it. Yet how bald is their delineation of 
that matchless spot, that serene and sheltered vale where our 
train of dwellings came to rest! It was, we all agreed, the 
perfect camp, the camp of our dreams. Here (again we all 
agreed) was it proper to remove not only the horses, but the 
shafts as well; here would we settle, here would we plant our 
tents and trench them; here would we call a prolonged halt 
from our perambulations. Why should we itch to travel 


further, solely because our mansions happened to have wheels ? 
Why not be content to stop a while—a week, perhaps ; a month, 
perhaps ; or perhaps a year. But at this the Business 
Man bethought him of his cotton, and the Scribe of certain 
duties in London Town. . So the sojourn was voted 
for a week. No more. But certainly no less. 

That incomparable week! This amazing past summer has 
shown us many similar superlative weeks. It has been a summer 
for the open air, a summer for holiday-makers But few, | 
warrant, have savoured its richness, its fine freedom, as did we 
six In Our caravan camp. Every circumstance seemed to con- 
tribute to our well-being. Beside us flowed a burn, rippling 
in shallows where the little trout and salmon-parr jumped to 
the flies ; and lo, at the corner of our chosen meadow there was 
a pool, wide and deep and still: a rarity on such Border District 
rivulets ; the only pool for many a mile, capacious enough for 
genuine bathing. Here we could swim daily—nay, several 
times a day, whenever the spirit moved us. The streams of 
Scotland cannot be described as good bathing ; they are rocky 
and cold and unkind ; but this pool miraculously had a velvet- 
sanded floor, shelving gently and safely to a seven-foot coffee 
tinted pot-hole, and its waters, topped by a few foam-bubbles 
which gyrated imperceptibly on the sluggish current, were 
warmed by the blaze of sun pouring on them from dawn onwards : 


were warm, indeed, long after dusk. Ours were no perfunctory 
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in-and-out chillsome and shivering “ dips ” merely for the sake 
of a conscientious shock to the system; they were wallowings 
prolonged, interspersed by languid attempts on the part of the 
Prince and the Scribe to teach the Princess and the Housemaid 
the art of natation. 

Above the bathing pool a bridge leapt the burn. This 
might have meant a disenchanting publicity ; but the road which 
crossed the bridge led to a solitary farm and was traversed only 
by the farm-folk and by a rare itinerant grocer’s cart. No othe 
traffic approached our nook. Day after day our peace was 
undisturbed save by exploring sheep and cattle, and, morning 
and afternoon, by the shepherd's children on their journey to 
and from the remote schoolhouse. The farmer and his family 
were our friends: a kindly clan, glad enough, no doubt, to 
dispose of some surplus milk and eggs and chickens and butter, 
but far more sincerely anxious that we should enjoy and admire 
their valley. Very beautiful, in fact, the valley was. Some- 
thing park-like and suave softened its bareness at this point ; 
the rather bleak strath narrowed to a dingle of thickets of oak 
and lovely birch, yet vast moors stretched their heathery wastes 
not a hundred 
vards away, and 
from off them 
blew a_ bracing 
breeze at night 
to disperse the 
gully’s hoarded 
heat; and the 
curlews trilled 
and cried in 
the darkness 
above our vans’ 
roots 

When the 
Prince, long a 
lonely nomad 
launched into 
the large and 
hospitable 
project of design 
ing not one, but 
a‘‘fleet’’ of 
caravans, so that 
it might be 
feasible to create 
what he called 
"@ village on 
castors,” he is 
said to have 
told the builder, 
“*“Make ’em 
strong, make ‘em 
light, make ’em 
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roomy, make ‘em damp-proot. Never mind about making ‘em 
picturesque.’ And, individually, they are not picturesque. Each 
is amonstrous box of varnished wood, severely unadorned as to 
its exterior. But itisa box’s inside, not its outside, that matters. 
rhe insides of the Prince’s caravans—whatever may be said 
of their outsides—atre comely, with the comeliness of the efficient. 
Everything you want is there, and nothing that you don't 
want. The beds are bunks, the tables and chairs fold to the 
wall, the stove, the cupboards, the chest of drawers, the hanging 
pegs, the racks, the bookshelf, the mirror, the crockery storage 
all are fitted with the nicety of a steamer cabin, but without the 
cabin’s ill-ventilation and cramping of space. We are snug 
but not stuffy, we are comfortable but not blatantly voyageurs 
de luxe. The roof keeps out the rain, the walls keep out the 
wind, the stove keeps out the frost. 

But, during that superb week, we might well have been 
roofless and wall-less and stoveless, and no one a penny the 
worse. The sun rose regularly into an unclouded sky. In 
an hour the dew had vanished from the grass, and the pyjamaed 
figures, issuing from their vans, had perforce to don straw hats 
as a protection 
from the glare. 
The tents 
undressing- 
rooms forbathers 

were soon 
sweltering hot, 
their internal 
atmosphere 
proot positive 
that in some 
climates, if not 
in all, caravan- 
camping is to be 
preferred to 
tenting. Into 
thetents the 
early risers dis 
appeared, pre- 
sently to emerge 
in bathing suits 
of various florid 
hues (Who 
invents the 
colours of 
bathing suits ?) 
Then the valley 
echoed to. the 
shouts and 
splashes of the 
first bath, 
watched from 
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astonished cow or two. In time the bathers straggled back to 
their tents, soon to come forth for a cup of tea and a cigarette, 
consumed, al fresco, in ‘‘ Central Square,’ the patch of turf 
between the vans. What time wasit ? Nobody knew or cared. 
Seven, perhaps. Perhaps (and more likely) nine. Futile 
enquiry! The slow hours lie ahead, the sun is not yet at its 
zenith, and even breakfast (for the cup of tea does not 
“count,”” according to the Princess) need not be _ hurried. 
We shall incorporate it in lunch if we choose. 

How did the day pass? We never knew. Sunset always 
surprised us—generally when we were lunching after a second 
bathe. Caravanning—actually moving from place to place 
is full of incident. Caravan-camping is exquisitely empty. 
Cookery and the washing-up of dishes (an operation 
performed 
in the stream 
and sometimes 
oddly confused 
with an im- 
promptu bath of 
one’s own) saved 
the hours from 
brutish idleness. 
The farmer 
brought us a 
bundle of news- 
papers; it was 
looked at with 
indifference: 
the catastrophes 
of the outer 
world were a 
weariness. [x- 
istence was a 
scarcely - broken 
siesta under the 
trees. Until the 
evening — and 
then came the 
invigorating 
wind from the 
heather, and we 
were up and off 
for the day’s 
closing cere- 
mony, a tramp 
across the moor 
under the 
moon. An 
enormous and 
vacant country 
was the moor: 
a tract to make 
one rub_ one’s 
eyes and wonder 
whether Britain 
is so thickly 
populated after 
all if, even in 
the Lowlands, 
she can show 
such noble 
wildernesses as 
this. At night 
it was doubly 
impressive, 
rolling, dark and 
detail-less, to a 
dim sky-line of 
rounded moun- 
tain ridges. 
Strange whisper- 
ings and _ sstir- 
rings, cheepings 
and_ whistlings, 
rose from its 
invisible smal] 
denizens, queer 
plops sounded from its marsh pools as we passed ; the upper tribu- 
taries of our burn rumbled in cascades, glimmering, faintly 
pallid, among the black surrounding boulders. . . . At 
last we would turn and make our way back, by stars’ guidance, 
to the dell of the camp; and, topping the brae that overlooked 
it, we would descry our group of habitations nestling in the 
made, their canvas-covered roofs white-gleaming beneath the 
gloon, their windows aglow with candles. And the Business 
Man (who, like most business men, is somewhat sentimental) 
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always said, ‘““ Do you know, Prince, I’m bothered if | 
can see what people mean by calling your caravans 
unpicturesque ! ”’ WarD Muir. 


A SHOOTING SEASON 
WELL BEGUN. 


HE general verdict on the grouse of the year, which we 
are now able to give, is decidedly that they are good, 
we may say above the average, but that few record 

breaking bags have been made. That is to say, that the birds 
have turned out 
not quite so well 
as was antictl- 
pated It looked 
as if they might 
have been better 
still, but there 
is much to be 
grateful for 
The drought, 
which did them 
most harm in 
the North- East, 
has, no doubt, 
been more OT 
less against them 
in other parts 
also. The King, 
we find, has had 
good sport 
wherever he has 
gone—at Dallow- 
gill, Bolton, 
Moy, Tulchan, 
the Grant moors 
and Balmora’l 
everywhere th« 
bags have been 


good nowhere 
have they been 
huge. And it is 


to be remem- 
bered that His 
Majesty, even in 
the company of 
the very finest 
saete, Witt 
always kill his 
share. Naturally 
there is always 
a loyal disposi- 
tion to give him 
the best stand; 
but the grouse 
cannot be de- 
pended on to 
show equal 
loyalty. A 
curlous pomt in 
all the grouse 
shooting reports 
is that they 
speak of the in- 
tensely fine 
weather at the 
beginning of the 
season, and, at 
the same time, 
of the wildness 
of the birds 
Now all that we 
know about the 
effect of weather 
on grouse goes 
to show that its 
tendency is to 
make them wild 
when the weather 
Copyright, itself is wild and 

stormy, but tame 
whenit iscalmand warm, Yet this year, even on the fine hot days of 
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the early shooting, the birds were quite wild It is, of course, a 
natural consequence of their very forward condition It matters 


less for driving than for “‘ dogging’’ if the birds get up far out 
In the case of the ‘‘ dogging ’’ it means that no shot is had atall. If 
they get up wild before the beaters, there is still the chance that 
they will give good shots to the guns in the butts; but even so it 
is not easy to herd and coax wild grouse after the manner, let us 
say, in which the Mackintosh’s keeper at Moy is such a past 
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master, and put them over virtually any gun you please—rather, 
as the late Lord Leicester used to sey, he could drive the Holkham 
‘heasants into the dining-room, if he wanted to, and if the beaters 


went slowly enough 

Most distinctly we have to recognise one notable exception 
to the common rule that this is not a record-breaking grouse year, 
and that exception is the bag 
on the Liddlesdele moor 


made bv Lord Dalkeith and 


a party of seven guns Phi 
bay, of one thousand three 
hundred brace, seems 
to beat all records not 


only for this moor, but tor any 

in Scotland And if, on the ° 

whole, we have to say that 

the conclusion of the whol 

matter, as touching the grouse, 

is that the vear, although such 

a good one, is not quite up to 

the remarkable promise that 

the nesting and the hatching 

gave us, we may admit, with 

vratitude, that the partridges 

are proving distinctly better 

then some of the pessimist 

forecasts would have led us to 

expect It is yet another 

witness to the quite abnormal 

character of the year that we 

should be able, so early, to 

say anything at all definite 

about the partridges But 

the birds themselves are so 

very forward, and the fields 

have been cleared so much 

before the usual time, that 

had it been possible to 

arrenge shooting-parties — in- 

definitely far ahead, we might 

well have made September the 

big partridge-shooting month this year, as it is the first legal month 

for that pleasant business in every year As a rule, October, 

the first legal month for the death of the pheasant, is that in which 

most partridges dic, with November the month for the covert- 

shoots This season, starting from the duck-shooting with which 

it opens, all has been appreciably in edvance of standard time. 
Naturally enough, the very circumstances which have mad 

the harvest early have kept back the roots, and cover for the 


partridges is really very scanty Ihe more reason for getting 
at them early rhe East of Scotland birds have had good reports 
made of them all through the season we now have excellent 


vwccounts from all the South of Scotland In Lincolnshire we were 
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told soon after nesting that ‘‘ all the birds are drowned.” Yet we 
learn of them now as plentiful, and in the Fen Country, that is to 
say, a place where water is accessible everywhere, it has been a good 
season for hares. This is not the case everywhere. From Cheshire 
and the surrounding district, always of old a very fine partridge 
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country, the news is good, though there appear to be some very 
backward coveys, no doubt second broods of parents who lost their 
first, perhaps through excess of rain. From several parts the 
verdict is that the partridges are better than they have been for 
many years past. Even in East Anglia, where the heavy rains 
killed many very young birds and the later droughts have been 
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much against them, there seems a prospect of improved sport. 
In Somersetshire and the West Country generally—and there are 
many more partridges in the West of England than there used te be 
the report is that they are numerous, strong and_ healthy. 
Undoubtedly, then, we are in foi a year of partridge-shooting better 
than we have known lately ; and if that is not testing it by a high 
standard, at all events, some past experience has taught us to be 
grateful for comparatively small mercies, and we are the more 
disposed .o that gratitude because the present occasion for it comes 
to us rather av a surprise. Keepers and others were evidently 
making the very worst of the prospects in the early days, and it is 
very pleasant to find them almost everywhere bettering expecta- 
tion. \bout the remaining 
two chief animals of shooting 
sport, the pheasant and the 
red deer, the accounts have 
been excellent all through. — It 
is only lately that we begin to 
hear, here and there, a rumour 
that a lack of pasture has not 
quite kept the stags up to the 
standard that had been hoped 
for them. But, generally 
speaking, they are in excellent 
body and head, and have 
been very early in getting the 
velvet off the horn. And as 
with the rest, so too we may 
expect to be able to be at the 
pheasants sooner than usual. 
There is every sign that the 
leaf will be off the trees early. 
The pheasants themselves are 
strong and forward. They 
have flourished like green bay 
trees. The sooner the first 
covert-shoots are done the 
better it will be for the 
keepers, who will have all 
their work to keep the strong 
young birds within bounds, the 
more so as it promises to be a 
year of an abundant acorn crop 
In conclusion, a word may 
be said as to the activity 
which is being devoted to the 
general improvement of shoot- 
i.g. One sees the results 
prominently in the pheasant 
drives; but the inconspicuous 
changes made in the preser- 
vation of partridges are perhaps even more remarkable, while in 
the region of duck-shooting it is not too much to say that 
practice has been revolutionised. The difference between a duck- 
shoot as it was five years ago and a duck-shoot as it is organised 
for the autumn of rgrt is extraordinary. H. 
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T was nineteen years since 
Clive Mansell had seen 
Lamia Hope, and his 

heart was doing something a 
little unwonted as he turned 
the corner of the lane. Over the distant, well-remembered 
gate—the gate of the Lattices—the gate of old romance—a 
woman leaned. There can be few ordeals more trying than 
to walk—after nineteen years’ absence and with the full glare 
of the afternoon sun in your eyes—towards the woman who 
has nothing, for her part, to do but wait and watch and 
criticise. Having braced himself to this ordeal and come 
through it, he considered, not discreditably, it was rather 
annoying to find that the woman was not the Woman, after 
all. She was, instead, a girl in her early twenties, with brown, 
critical eyes, a humorous twist to her frank lips, and sunburnt 
face and hands. She was bareheaded, swung a tennis racquet 
and was entirely at her ease. 

“You are Mr. Mansell ? ”’ she enquired, without ceremony. 

“Tam sorry | can’t produce a passport,” he returned, with 
a touch of dryness. 

She laughed—the full, frank laugh of a boy. “ I suppose 
I deserved that,” she admitted. ‘‘ But if you knew how worried 
I’ve been!” She lowered her voice. “ I’m so afraid of Aunt 
Lamia hearing, you know,” she explained, “and I want you to 
take her by surprise. I’m stage-managing this for her, you see, 
and I do want it to go well ; but, of course, I haven’t any experi- 
ence, and Aunt Lamia is in a frightfully nervous state. How- 
ever, I think it will be all right. She isn’t expecting you for 
another hour.” 

There were several points in this remarkable speech that 
seemed to call for elucidation. Clive Mansell confined himself 
to the last and simplest. He looked at his watch. “ But it 
is after four,” he said. 

“T know. But I got up at dawn and put all the clocks 
back an hour, so she thinks it’s only three. I wanted to save 
her the last hour of suspense. You can go to her—she’s by the 
lavender bushes—as soon as I've just finished explaining.” 

He raised his eyebrows in a way he was accustomed to find 
effectual when dealing with impertinence. ‘ Thanks,” he said. 

It was not in the least effectual this time. The girl’s eyes 
flashed in sudden temper. ‘“ Don’t you understand?” she 
demanded. ‘I’m trying to help you make things easier for 
her, and all you think about is your own dignity.” 

Just in time it struck Mansell that it would be ludicrous to 
engage in a squabble in the lane with an unknown girl. 

“ Are you by any chance Carol Wray ?”’ he asked, coolly. 

“Of course. You knowAunt Lamia hasn’t got another niece.”’ 

That rather spoilt his point, but he could not resist making 
it. ‘‘ When last I saw you, you were in a bib, at nursery dinner.” 

Her stare, as at some particularly futile irrelevance, blunted 
the point more than he would have supposed possible. She 
opened the gate and let him in. 

“You do look young,” she stated, impartially. 

He received the remark with dignity, but not without 
secret elation. To look young to someone who really is young 
may be regarded as an achievement. 

“ For forty,” she added, thoughtfully. ‘“ You might have 
grown a moustache or something, don’t you think ? ” 

“Why ?” 

“ Well, for Aunt Lamia’s sake,” she explained,with patience. 
“She may think you look foo young ; she is sensitive. How- 
ever, I hope it won’t occur to her. After all, she looks young, 
too—almost like that portrait of her done when she was 
eighteen.” 

His face and voice softened. ‘“ Really! I remember.” 

Her keen young eyes seized eagerly upon these evidences 
of emotion. She was like some youthful goddess making 








intelligent excursions into the minds \ 
of the earth-born—clearly interested, 


albeit so impersonally. Me 

“Well, perhaps you'd better go : 
now,” she said, regretfully. “‘ I'd like 
to come, too, but I suppose it wouldn’t do? Anyway, I’ve 
done my very best for you. The sun-bonnet is just darling, 
and the dress is—what do you think ?—gingham/!/ Isn't it 
delicious? I never would have thought you could still buy 
gingham,” 

The sting of her innocent glee sent him hastening to the 
lavender bushes. He and Lamia were actually being relegated 
by this imp of modernity to the Past. 

Miss Lamia had her back to him. Her pale grey gown and 
the strings of her pale grey sun-bonnet fluttered in the light 
breeze ; over one arm hung a long, shallow basket ; her shining 
scissors took their toll from a lavender bush. It was a charming 
picture. (Even in that first moment it struck him as a picture, 
not as real life.) Decidedly, the imp had a turn for stage- * 
management. 

‘Lamia !”’ he said. 

She turned with a frightened start. ‘‘ Oh, Clive!” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. The next instant 
he realised with a shock that all the sensations which should have 
accompanied that kiss were absent. What had happened ? 
Had he outlived them, or was it the momentary effect of his 
conversation with modern youth at the gate ? 

He gave her a long look. ‘‘ You have not changed,” he 
said, slowly. 

Miss Lamia flushed with pleasure. ‘ I’m afraid it’s only 
the sun-bonnet, Clive. I meant to take it off before you came ; 
I don’t want to pretend I’m still a girl.”’ 

“Why should you ?”’ he asked. ‘I’m not a boy.”’ 

““ No—no, of course not,”’ Miss Lamia assented, nervously. 
“ You—you look splendid, Clive ; so manly and strong. | have 
often tried to imagine it, but somehow I could only see you as 
you used to be.” 

He hardly heard her. It had come to him suddenly, the 
meaning of this sense of remoteness from Lamia: she was 
unchanged. Life had stood very still at the Lattices ; beyond, 
in the world, he had forgotten how still life could stand. Now 
Lamia’s eyes, still bright, her smooth cheeks and placid brow 
told him. And with a sinking heart he shrank from the 
discovery that he knew awaited him—the discovery that Lamia’s 
mind and soul had stood still, too. Why had he not foreseen 
just this? Engrossed in his work, he had, after that brief idyll 
of youth, simply fallen into a habit of supposing he was waiting 
for Lamia. The engagement had long been broken; his work 
kept him out of England, and Letitia, Lamia’s invalid sister, 
could not be moved. But when the news of Letitia’s death 
reached him, he had written to Lamia, and her letters in reply 
were unconsciously illuminating. He learned that she had 
cherished his memory through the years; habit assured him 
that he had done the same with hers. Only now, with a feeling 
of stupefaction at his own idiocy, he recognised his mistake. 
He was compelled to admit that now it was too late. 

““We have waited so long, Clive, haven’t we?” Her 
voice was wistful ; it was almost as though she asked something 
of him—something she could not clearly define herself. He 
made an effort, speaking cheerfully and with conviction. 

“But it is over now, Lamia. There is nothing to wait 
for now.”’ 

Her eyes searched the familiar prospect ; she seemed a 
little dazed, a little frightened. ‘‘ No, nothing to wait for now,”’ 
she agreed. 

“Aunt La—mia! ” 

Miss Lamia smiled. ‘ That is Carol,” she said, “ calling 
us to tea. You remember her as a child? She is home now 
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for her last ‘“‘ holidays’’; she has just taken her degree. But 
it is music that is her passion; in a few weeks she goes to 
Germany to study. Not the piano, you know, or singing, as 
girls used to; those are only the fringe of things now, I under- 
stand ; it is composition that is the test.” 

She looked to him for sympathy ; he chafed beneath the 
renewed assumption that they were contemporaries. 

At tea Carol shepherded them in a way that was almost 
parental. It was as though some grown-up person, hurrying 
to the day’s work, had yet found time to “ settle ’’ two children 
at their play first. Miss Lamia was to be fairly launched on 
the game of marriage ; then her niece could with an easy mind 
apply herself to the serious business of life. 

After tea they explored the little house. Nothing was 
changed ; Mansell remarked upon it. 

“Yes; isn’t it odd ?”’ Carol corroborated. ‘‘ Aunt Lamia 
has communicated even to the curtains and chair-covers her 
secret of perpetual youth. I should think you feel as if you've 
come back to an enchanted castle and just awakened the sleep- 
ing princess.” 

rhe sharpness of that truth smote him with a force that 
made him afraid to trust his voice with a reply. He stayed, 
by Miss Lamia’s request, to dinner—an attenuated meal that 
left him wondering whether he would be too late to supplement 
it on his return to the inn. The elderly maid who waited on 
them bore a face of gloom. 

“‘ Harriet seems considerably soured since I last saw her,”’ 
he said, with a smile, when they were alone. ‘‘ What have you 
been doing to her, Lamia ? ”’ 

Miss Lamia glanced nervously at the door. ‘‘ She—she is 
rather upset. We usually dine in the middle of the day.” 

“Oh, Lsee! Well, we shall have to have a cook to relieve 
her, shan’t we ?”’ 

‘| have been thinking that, too,’’ Miss Lamia agreed, with 
anxious eves. ‘| must broach the subject to Harriet. She ts 
a little difficult, but I shall never forget her devotion to Letitia ; 
I should not like to give her pain.” 

He nodded. ‘‘ May I smoke, Lamia?” he asked, with 
apprehension 

Miss Lamia hesitated, colouring to the roots of her pretty, 
fair hair. 

“ Brute!’ said Carol, springing to her feet, with a laugh. 
“How do you suppose the chair-covers and Aunt Lamia’s 
complexion are to retain their perpetual youth if you smoke 
over them? I'll take him into the garden, Aunt Lamia, 
shall 1?” 

Miss Lamia laid a gentle hand on his arm as he passed her. 
here were tears in hereyes. ‘ Dear Clive,” she said, agitatedly, 
“| would not wish to be exacting or unreasonable. Of course, 
you must have a smoking-room and—and everything gentlemen 
need. I will make arrangements— it shall all be as you wish 7 

He patted her hand soothingly ; surely it was rather a 
trivial matter? ‘ Don’t worry, Lamia; I'll just have a smoke 
outside.”’ 

He followed the girl, conscious of relief. Once, as he threw 
away the end of his cigar, a silence fell between them. In it 
Carol seemed to suspect herself or him of some latent disloyalty, 
for she broke it by saying, “ Of course, it will be all right. When 
you're married she'll do whatever you like; she believes in 
that, you know. Will you go in now? I must just go and 
fetch the tennis balls.” 

He went back, concealing his reluctance. In the drawing- 
room was Lamia-—-and yesterday; every fibre in him was 
protesting that he was of to-day. 

‘“ | have been thinking,” began Miss Lamia, with determined 
brightness ; ‘ and, of course, you must have dear Letitia’s room ; 
there is really no other. I will begin turning it out to-morrow, 
and then you must have it decorated and furnished as you like.”’ 

He was touched, but he hardly realised the extent of the 
sacrifice. ‘‘ That’s very good of you, Lamia,” he said, “ but 
I really don’t think it’s necessary. It isn’t as if we were going 
to live here.” 

Miss Lamia sat very still. ‘1 wanted to ask you about 
that, Clive,”’ she said, faintly. ‘‘ Must we—shall we live out 
of England altogether ? ”’ 

He hesitated, half divining in her some strength of feeling 
to which he was a stranger. To him England had become a 
garden—a peaceful, pleasant little garden where one sat for an 
hour and idled; then one unlatched the gate and went out 
across the seas and open country to one’s work again. England, 
he realised, could never be that to Lamia. Yet, sentiment 
apart, there was only one answer he could give. 

“You see, Lamia,” he explained, ‘“‘ my work will always 
take me out of England. It’s to the new countries one has to 
go to make railways and bridges. But we can get a few months 
in England now and then. We will keep the Lattices just as 
it is, shall we, with Harriet left in charge ? ” 
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Her lips trembled. ‘‘ You are very, very good, Clive. I— 
I am attached to the old house.” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

On his way to the gate he met Carol. 

“ That’s right,” she said, approvingly. “I knew you 
wouldn’t stay too late. She’s tired out, you know, with the 
strain. The poor darling isn’t used to happiness.” 

They were partners, it appeared; their mutual object 
was to obtain happiness for Miss Lamia. 

“I’m afraid she hates the thought of leaving England,” 
he said. 

For a moment the girl allowed her mind to desert the main 
issue. ‘‘ England!” she cried, with a gesture of impatience. 
“T’ve never been out of it, but sometimes it chokes me. I get 
a map and stare at it till I want to scream.” She laughed with 
a first touch of shyness. ‘‘ But you !—vou've been everywhere. 
Of course, you’ve felt it, too.” 

“ Yes, I’ve felt it.” A tiny thrill that was half pain and 
half joy shot through his veins ; he recognised it guiltily as the 
thrill he should have felt when he kissed Lamia. Here was 
kinship ; here was to-day. 

“But about Aunt Lamia,’’ Carol said. “ It’s only that 
she hasn’t got used to it all yet. We must give her time, you 
know.” Her eyes met his frankly—not a shadow, not a flicker 
of self-consciousness in their honest depths. He acknowledged 
it with a sudden sickness of humility. Even if he had been 
free he could never have been anything to her. She was young, 
passionless, invulnerable—a goddess cleaving her joyous way 
to some distant sky. 

“Yes,” he said, mechanically. ‘‘ We must give her time.” 


They gave her a month, and day by day Miss Lamia’s 
cheerfulness became a little more strenuous, her smile a little 
braver. At the end of the month Carol faced, with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, the truth. She went, one August after- 
noon, down the lane to meet Mansell. 

“IT think you’ve got to let Aunt Lamia off,” she said, 
without preamble. “‘ She isn’t happy.” 

He stood still. ‘‘ I’ve done my best,” he said, quickly. 

“Yes, of course. And, of course, it’s very rough on you. 
But we've got to think of her, haven’t we ? ” 

He assented, his blood tingling with what he hoped was not 
hope. 

“I’ve tried not to see it,” she went on, “ but, after all, 
blinkers are stupid sort of things, aren’t they ? And she’s 
not happy. It seems to get worse instead of better. I suppose 
you've been away too long. Anyway, the thought of all the 
changes seems to make her sick. I believe she wishes with ali 
her heart she might just stay on here with the things she loves, 
if she could only be sure of not hurting you by doing it.”’ 

He looked at her in a dazed way. What was this beautiful 
shining blade with which she was severing his bonds? “I 
believe you are right,’’ he said, hesitatingly. 

“T’m awfully sorry, but I’m afraid I am. You see, I’ve 
been watching her. She dreads the thought of the travelling 
and strange countries, and Harriet is being very awkward, and 
threatens to leave, and then there’s Aunt Letitia’s room, and 
the bird-case. I found her crying over it this morning as she 
took it down. She left it till last, but the workmen are coming 
in to-morrow.” 

“ That glass case in Letitia’s window, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes, with all Aunt Letitia’s stuffed pets—the canaries 
and the bullfinch and the two parrots.”’ 

“ What did you do?” 

“ Of course, I tried to persuade her to hang it up again, 
and said you wouldn’t mind, but she just wrapped herself 
in that gentle dignity of hers, and said, “‘ My dear, it would be 
selfish. It does darken the room. Only Letitia and I didn't 
mind.” ” 

There was a pause. “ But what is to be done ? ”’ he asked. 
“You don’t suggest that I 4 

“No, no, of course not! It must come from her. That’s 
the difficulty; she’s so unselfish. Nothing but thinking you 
wanted to be free would make her speak. Then she would 
send you away, and settle down to the old life, and nurse a 
gentle sorrow just as she always has done, and be perfectly 
happy again.” 

“ Yes, but how bring it about ? ” 

“Oh, I’ve got a plan. We must do it between us, because 
there’s really nobody else we could trust, is there? And it’s 
quite simple. I thought we'd go to the summer-house now, 
and when Aunt Lamia comes along for tea you could kiss my 
hand, so that she sees. Then she'll think you're in love with 
me and release you, and it won’t really be any nuisance to us, 
because I go to Germany next week. Once she is free, we can 
pretend we've quarrelled and broken it off. What do you 
think ?”’ 
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She waited without the least embarrassment for his opinion. 
Once more he was abashed before this quality of aloofness, this 
impersonality that was like some immortal garment shielding 
her from mortal touch, this unconsciousness that was more 
pure than purity. 

“Very well,” he said, humbly, and felt rather than saw 
that she was puzzled by his tone. He did not attempt to 
explain it. 

Because he loved her, he knew he would venture all on that 
moment in the summer-house ; because he loved her, he dared 
not hope it was for him to waken what slept so securely in her 
eyes. 

They went to the summer-house and waited. 

““ Now !”’ whispered Carol, as Miss Lamia’s pale grey gown 
came in sight. “‘ And don’t be too quick, you know ‘ 

The breaking of a twig, as the grey gown receded, was the 
first sound to break the stillness. Then Carol sprang to her feet. 
She looked at her hand in a dazed way. ‘‘ What have you done ?’ 
she said. ‘‘ What do you mean?” Her voice shook a little ; 
from the palm he had crushed to his lips with the fierceness 
of famine strange thrills and darts were still travelling up her 
arm, and into some mysterious, unexplored region of her being. 

He stood up, too. 

“You asked too much of me,” he said, simply. ‘“ You 
see, | love you.” 

For a moment they faced each other in silence. Then Carol 
said, “‘ 1 don’t understand. I mean—you aren’t asking me to 
marry you, are you? You know I’m going to Germany, to 
study music. I settled it years ago; it’s the only thing I have 
ever really wanted.’’ She spoke almost pleadingly, as to a 
favourite, unreasonable child. 

“ Yes, I know,” he said, heavily. He had staked and lost 
all. “I shouldn't have spoken; I knew what you would say. 
You don’t love me.” 

“ But I like you so much!” she said, quickly. “I hate to 
hurt you. Only—it is impossible, isn’t it ? ” 

He made one more effort. ‘‘ Not because of the music, 
if that is what you mean. I wouldn’t stand in your way; I 
would wait.” 

“Wait? Oh, a year or two, you mean?” She shook 
her head with an odd, mournful little air of wisdom. “ Ah, 
but one doesn’t serve an art that way, does one? It is all the 
years—it is everything one has to give.” 

“ And are you sure it is worth it ? ”’ 

“Oh, no!” Her lips quivered. ‘“ That is part of it. 
With no certainty, with the possibility of failure for reward, 
one still has to choose.” She looked at him with shining eyes. 
“T have chosen,” she said, softly. 

He turned without a word, and went out. An odd little 
cry from her brought him back. 

‘“ What is it ? ” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” There was a vague trouble in her voice. 
“It seemed so dreadful to have you go like that. We have 
been such friends. Couldn’t we still be ? ” 

“My dear, you ask very much.”’ He tried to speak lightly. 
“ Yet I would try, only—you will be in Germany, you know.” 

She brushed her hand across her eyes in a_ bewildered 
Way. 

“* Yes, of course, I had forgotten.” 

He lingered yet a moment. 

“Tell me one thing, Carol. Would it have made any 
difference if I had been younger ? ’ 

There was balm in her unfeigned surprise. ‘‘ Younger ? 
Why, I don’t believe I’ve ever thought of your age since the 
day you came. You've simply been—well, the right age, you 
know—I don’t know what it is!” 

He left her then. From her eyes, as they followed him 
down the path, the smile died. At the bend he turned ; she 
made no movement. 


It was dusk when Harriet brought Miss Lamia’s note to 
the inn. It was very gentle, very dignified. She had thought 
for some time that she had no longer the power to make him 
happy; to-dav she had understood why. He was pleased to 
consider himself entirely free; his happiness was her chief 
desire, and, next to his, Carol’s. For these two things she 
would pray. As a last kindness added to the many of his stay, 
would he accept this letter as good-pye, and forgive her for the 
foolishness that had allowed him to renew ties which the years 
had rightly broken. And she remained, now as always, his 
sincere friend, Lamia Hope. 

His heart misgave him. Had Carol been wrong? Had 
he done Lamia not a kindness but an injury? At any rate, he 
could not let the girl be involved. He wrote Miss Lamia a brief 
note of explanation. There was a post-box inside the gate of 
the Lattices; he went, looking his last, up the familiar lane 
towards it. 
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Over the box hedge he could see the upper windows of the 
house ; they were all in darkness. But, even as he looked, light 
illumined one of them—one that was curtainless—and he stood 
still. 

It was Miss Lamia who had entered her dead sister's 
bare room. He could see her face distinctly by the light of the 
lamp she held ; her lips were parted in a little, absorbed smile. 
In her other hand she held a large, square, glass case. She put 
jit down carefully and brought a chair to the window. Then 
she went back for the bird-case. — 

“Oh, do you see?”’ Carol was leaning towards him from 
the garden side of the gate. He hardly felt surprise ; it was 
inevitable they should both see the successful close of their 
partnership. 

“Yes, I see. You were right.” 

The girl nodded. ‘‘Oh, I’m glad! I was so dreadfully 
afraid that, perhaps, after all, I'd been wrong—that she really 
wanted you.” 

He felt his endurance nearing its end. He moved. ‘ Well, 
good-night,”” he said, quietly. “‘ I must go.” 

He was halfway down the lane when he heard her running. 
He turned, his heart leaping in his throat. “‘ What is it ?”’ 
he asked, as he had asked in the afternoon. 

She hung back, twisting her fingers in a childish, adorable 
way. 
“T don’t know—oh, I don’t know !”’ 

“ But, then, why ” he began. 

“Tt did it this afternoon,” she broke in, her breath coming 
in something like sobs, “‘ and I couldn’t understand. And now 
it has done it again.” 

“Done what ? ” 

Her hands went to her throat in a fluttering movement 
She shook her head. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Only, when it does it, nothing seems 
to matter, not—not even music.” 

‘ Carol,” he said, “ will you try to make me understand ? ” 

Her startled eyes met his. 

“ Tt’s—it’s that when you go away something seems to 
break.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Clive,” she whispered, apprehensively, “ what is it ? 

A great rush of tenderness filled him. Her wings were 
broken, her immortal garment rent—and by him. “ It shan't 
hurt you,” he said. ‘‘ My dear, my dear, I won't let it hurt 
you!” 

She was very white. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ she repeated, below 
her breath. 

There was laughter, tenderness, worship in his eyes. 

“1 think,” he said, gently, “it has sometimes been called 
love.” 


THE FIDDLER. 


There came a fiddler into our town, 
Under the church he lifted his bow. 
The mayor came out in his civic gown, 


And the watchmen all of a row. 


So featly, sweetly the fiddler played, 
The boys deserted the fishing pool. 
Out of the farmyard the milking maid 


Came running up with her stool. 


The fiddle wailed like a thing possessed, 
The fiddle laughed like a child in the sun. 
The cobbler, the baker and all the rest 


Left awl and oven and started to run 


The fiddler’s tune was like falling water. 
A rainbow shone while they stood around. 
There wasn't a mother at home or daughter 


But trooped to the square at the lovely sound 


Out of the school poured greatest and least. 
The carters soon had their horses tied. 
From the church door came forth the priest. 
The hospital kept only dead inside. 

MAUDE GOLDRING 
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STILL WATERS. 


N inch of wide water, stretching pla idly, is beyond 
Atlantic depth, floating a world too great for man’s 
imagining. We may stand ankle-deep in a river that 
is fathomless, deeper than the tallest trees, and look 
out on an earth brought very close to heaven. The 

sun sits upon the waters, and the stars and the clouds and the 
birds, as well as the spire of man’s making, are revealed more 
perfectly than Art could imitate. Only Nature may reproduce 
herself. As you look, you shall see the white clouds, hanging 
apparently motionless upon the face of the still water, fret at 
the edges and fade into newer faces; other gods come from the 
now slopes of Olympus to look down on earth. Leaves will 
tremble in the swaying air, giving back the radiance they get, 


and high boughs bend low: a faithful chronicle wherein is 
depicted the day-dance of a myriad glancing wings—omitting 
nothing, forgetting nought. Andersen’s little strayed mermaid, 


peering into the clear billows, could see her father Neptune's 
coral castle and the gems sparkling in the crown upon his head ; 


the hills and seize upon it as a face familiar, sadder or gayer in 
its reflection as the mood may be, but reminding us at once of 
pools we know. We shall skate stones along it in very glee, 
going back years in a moment, or sit down sadly in our 
captivity by the waters of Babylon and weep when we 
remember Zion. 

Rivers have a personal interest in man’s affairs. We may 
‘daily by fresh rivers walk at will”’ and learn every day new 
legends of old happenings, for every stream is a Simois, “ clear 
through Troy running,” or Scamander, and we may float the 
helms and shields of countless heroes on its bosom. Rivers 
talk to us as we walk beside them, now a merry prattle of fore- 
gone revels as, gilt with the sunbeams here and there, they 
tumble shiningly over yellow stones that are half out of the 
water and laugh in the sun as the wavelets break against them 
into scarce-living foam, so frail it is; and anon of grim-visag’d 
war and ruffian battle. But as they deepen into pools or widen 
over the shallows they lie contemplative in a host of memories, 





THE DIVIDING LINE. 


as often as we come to this water’s brink, a Siloam by our own 
Jerusalem, we may see our picture ready-made, all the trees 
we know and love and the sunlight in which we live. 

Still waters have the unwrinkled face of the fair woman 
who lives on from our youth and never grows old. Ruffles come 
but go, caressingly smoothed out, as memory calls up only that 
which is beautiful in her who was once young. A breath sweeps 
over the surface and is gone, chased away by the sunbeams. 
To-day, as a generation agone, the same sun shines on the same 
expanse of water, ever-changing yet keeping a face that is 
changeless ; and so it will be to-morrow and a generation to 
come. Water has perennial youth, even the dancing moorland 
streams and the tumultuous rill: we shall stand on their banks 
years apart and not a ripple seem displaced, nor can we note a 
glint in their irradiance the less. The youthfullest stems advance 
to trees and finally topple over, grasses grow and die and flowers 
decay, the very waters shift their bed ; yet the face of the pool 
as the first man saw it we shall see. We come across a pond in 


without a murmur or scarce a pulse-beat. The tall trees measure 
their length in the cool waters, and the reeds bend to tell 
the confidences which the birds have whispered. The becks 
gossip as they run and the rivulets brawl out the things they are 
told ; to the still waters we shall go with our secrets. We shall 
tell of our happiness and the silvery surface will be dimpled with 
a fleeting smile, flushing with pleasure like a maiden coy. We 
shall tell our sadnesses and the tremble of delight turns to a 
shiver, ripples without light. 

Ripples on the face of still waters are the rare moods of 
a pleased face finding expression. We shall sit on this stump 
of a worn-out elm, high over the translucent pool, shining like 
a mirror, and catch ourselves watching for the ripples to come 
and go—a soothing occupation in the escape from the busy 
highroad over the briers. We shall see the water kissed by the 
soft South Wind and tremble with the pleasure of the embrace ; 
or a froward bough, dipping saucily, over-reach itself, wetting 
his lips, and bounce back in boyish shame, the water, amused 
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sending off laughter in endless ripples. Now 
and again, in very wantonness, we shall break the silver glass 
with a stone and note the eddying circles getting ever large 
until they spread out of sight and the waters are once more 
still. Or a brave water-beetle, or frail fly, will set forth on a 
venture of its own, breaking the poiished surface while in quick 
jerks it throws itself along, sending off endless ripples like the 


at his coyness 


THE MIRROR 
prow of a boat. We have seen a bent spear-head of grass 
divide the stream, reminding us that 
An osier bough 
Were vessel safe enough the seas to plough 
The poets get their principal ideas of motion from a boat. 
Ruskin tells us opportunely that Dante, who had been borne 
through vacancy on the shoulders of chimeras, expressed only 
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mount the skies in a boat “ 
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and Wordsworth would 
no bigger than the crescent moon.” 
We shall take a boat on these waters and quickly make 


Out from the iong shore shadows into this golden 


seas, 


ocean we shall shade our eyes from the double glare of sun and 
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puzzling. Creeks that we know from the shore looking seawards 
scanned from the far middle of the pool lose their friendliness ; 
and it will test our seamanship to make a known port. Twilight 
will fall and the shadows deepen ; and if our bark but run aground 
on the spikes of this island of flat reed we must be shipwrecked 
and wade to land floundering breathlessly from star to star, 
and grasp the land at last by good pilotage. With this, or 
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better, luck we shall steer by the stars, studying our course in 
the reflected firmament. We shall stumble on from the Pleiades 
to the three great stars of Orion and over the Mountains of the 
Moon, scattering constellations in the dimpling water as we pass. 
We shall never voyage so far again in all our lives. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AZURE SAGE. 

MONG the plants I have tried for many years now in the 
garden, this is the most distinct and beautiful as a 
single plant. It is long blooming, like a cloud of azure, 
through the summer and autumn months. This year it 
is particularly beautiful owing to the fine days which 

almost gave it back to its own country sun I think it 
is a native of Afghanistan or the regions about there ; but it is 
quite hardy here, and 1 have had it out of doors for several 
years. The soilis an ordinary deep loam. Its Russian name 
israther ugly, but botanists are clever at inventing ugly names, 
so let us have a good English name for it, and then if succeeding 
botanists put it among other genera it will not matter much. 
i call it a sage, because it is very near the sages and probably 
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Owing to its semi-rambiing nature, this shrub 1s well adapted for training on 
walls, and, where possible, a southern or western aspect should be chosen. The 
most suitable soil is a mixture of good loam and peat, and thorough drainage is 
essential. All who grow this shrub successfully are never tired of singing its 
praises, and where a position such as is indicated above can be given it, J advise 
those living in anything like favourable districts for semi-hardy plants to give 
it a trial. H. 
Tue Syrian Hisiscus. 

The Syrian Hibiscus is one of those unfortunate plants that are known under 
svarious names. It is sometimes met with in gardens under the name Althea 
frutex, although it is correctly known as Hibiscus syriacus, and it is said to have 
been introduced to this country during the latter end of the sixteenth century. 
Considering that it has been known for such a very long time it is rather sur- 
prising that it has not made greater strides in public favour. It is a hardy 
deciduous shrub possessing many good points that have been sadly overlooked 
As a sun-loving plant it has, indeed, been put to a severe test this season. So far 
as the writer’s observations are concerned it has withstood the drought far better 
than most other outdoor shrubs, and even now (in late August), after many 
rainless weeks, it is making a brave show of flowers. The best time to see the 
blooms is in the early morning. It is the flower of a day; in bright weather the 
blossoms begin to close about noon, and by the evening they are faded never to 
open again. However, so numerous are the flower-buds produced that each faded 
flower may be replaced by a fresh one until all are exhausted. There are many 
varieties of great diversity in colour, the bushes varying in size from 4ft 
to 2oft. in height, so that thev are very accommodating subjects for 


informal planting. A warm position in a light sandy soil seems to suit this 
Hibiscus best, although it is not fastidious as to its surroundings, for it is one of 
the few flowering shrubs that will succeed almost in the heart of London, A 
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will be included among them some day. I grow it in the flower- 
garden among roses. It is important to know the best place 
for it. I think it would be a grand plant for the mixed border, 
flowering as it does just at the time when people mostly want 
it, and having a fine imposing form and being not too gawky 
or high. My plants have several years’ growth, and are five feet 
to six feet high and as much through. It would also associate 
very well with half-shrubby things, like Romneya, or any other 
elegant half-shrubby plants. I never protect them or do 
anything else but cut them down after flowering to a neat low 
bush. W. R. 
THe AUSTRALIAN BLUE-BELL CREEPER. 

ALTHOUGH the beautiful shrub known under the above popular name cannot 
be regarded as entirely hardy in this country, it is more so than is generally 
supposed, and in many localities in the Southern and Western Counties it can 
be induced to thrive if given the protection of a wall or close-boarded fence. 
Blue-flowered shrubs in the outdoor garden are by no means plentiful ; hence any 
trouble that is taken to induce this shrub to flower well 1s fully repaid. Under the 
botanical name of Sollya heterophylla it has been known in this country for 
some years, but its common name adequately describes the character of its 
flowers, which resemble closely, in general outline and delicate poise, the common 
Harebell of our fields and hedgerows. They are, however, of a deeper shade of 
sky blue, and a well-grown plant in full blossom is a sight worth going a long way 
to see, even during a hot July day, this being the month in which it flowers. 


few of the most approved varieties are alba, single white, and its double form ; 
peoniflorus, double pink; Leopoldii, large flowers, light crimson ; Hamabo, 
single pink, dark centre; caleste, single blue; Violet Clair, double; and 
Pompon Rouge. 

Ine Decipuous Cypress. 

Most coniferous trees and shrubs are evergreen, but there are a few, like the 
Larch, which are exceptions totherule. One of the most ornamental conifers that 
sheds its foliage in the fall of the year is Taxodium distichum; hence its populat 
name, the Deciduous Cypress. It is a native of the Southern United States, where 
it abounds in swampy places, and for this reason it is beyond all doubt one of 
the most suitable trees that we have for water-side gardening. Some of the 
finest Taxodiums in cultivation are to be seen in Syon House Gardens rhere 
are about a dozen trees, the finest being planted in damp soil near the lake In 
an interesting book, by A. Bruce Jackson, entitled ‘“‘ Syon House Trees and 
Shrubs, 1910,” reference is made to one specimen measuring 111ft. in height 
This 1s probably the tallest Taxodium in Europe. The two next tallest in these 
gardens are goft. and 85ft. respectively, while the average girth, taken 5it 
from the ground-level, is about 12ft. Some of the trees, notably those growing 
nearest the water, show the remarkable habit which this species has of producing 
knees, or cylindrical woody projections. This character is peculiar to Taxodiums 
where the roots are submerged, and it seldom occurs among upland trees or those 
far removed from water. The growth and function of the knees have been the 
source of much discussion, but it is generally admitted that they serve to aerate 
the submerged roots, while others say that their primary object is to afford 
anchorage to the roots in soft, muddy soil. In America the knees have 
an economic value, since they are occasionally manutactured into razor 
strops, H. C. 
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PRIKING as is the difference between Gosford House, 
illustrated last week, and its near neighbour Grev 
Walls, there is vet one thing they have in common 
both owe their building t There 
the resemblance ceases. Gosford, with its massive 
fronts, is a great classical country seat in the severest manner 
of Robert Adam : Grey Walls a small, albeit dignified, holiday 
home in which Mr. Lutyens has given shape to modern needs 
after his own delightful fashion. The house stands on the 
famous Muirfield Links, the home of the Honourable Company 
of Edinburgh Golfers, which was instituted even earlier than 
the Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews. 

The position of the site with reference both to the links 
and the road, as well as the difficulty of catching both the view to 
the north and the sun, drove Mr. Lutyens to some engaging shifts 
in planning, the outcome of which is at once original and attrac- 
tive. The feeling of poise which comes from symmetry he secured 
in the entrance court: but even bv setting out the front of the 
house on a curve it could not have a direct relationship with 
the approach road without disarranging its elevation to the 
links. The waywardness of the natural lines was therefore 
masked by an attractive group of lodges and garage at the south 


the game of golf. 


corner of the site grouped to form an outer forecourt. Between 
two of these the drive leads straight through a walled garden 
of most interesting shape to the curved entrance front, flanked 
by its low turrets. This faces south, and as it is obviously 
inconvenient to have the chief rooms facing on to a forecourt, 
Mr. Lutyens threw them out eastwards and broke up their 
plan into H form, so that the round projection of the corridor 
which serves as a sitting-room might have a south-east aspect. 
The eastern stroke of the H is the drawing-room, a long, narrow 
apartment with windows that face to every quarter and enjoy 
views both of the links and of the formal garden. At its east 
corner and built against the garden wall is an open-air tea- 
room, with glazed windows to the north and east and openings 
filled only with rolling shutters to the south and west. One 
of the accompanying pictures shows how attractively the 
western opening frames a picture of the recessed south side 
that looks across the formal garden. The rubble walls are 
built of stone of a rich cream colour, while the ruofs are covered 
with grey Dutch pantiles that give an effect altogether delight- 
ful. Everywhere there is evidence of ingenious new uses of 
materials. Set in the window lintels are sections of grey pantile, 
which by their repeating curves give touches of interest, and 
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ENTRANCE FRONT 


between them is a garretting with dotsof red tile. The round 
pillars of the tearoom are built up of thin shards, set in thick 
mortar, of the same green slates that are hung on some of the 
walls. On the north-west side, between the east wing and 
the links, is a sunk garden rich with the scent of sweet briat 
Not least of the merits of Grey Walls is the way the 
subsidiary buildings take their places faithfully and naturally 
in the general scheme. Beyond the west wall of the great 
middle court is a gardener’s cottage, which appears in two 


FROM SOUTH-WEST. 
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pictures, but speciai attention must be drawn to the ingenious 
way in which the glass awning of the garage has been managed. 
This can be seen from the road. In order to avoid the ugliness 
of the usual sloping glass roof, the gutter has been set in the 
middle of it, instead of at the outside. In the result nothing 
but a thin edge appears, and, indeed, that is hardly true, for the 
whole awning is almost invisible except from close at hand. It 
is by devices like these, which are as practical as they are helpful 
from the esthetic side, that Grey Walls appears as a house of 
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singular charm. Whether in the broken mass of the north- 
west front or in the symmetries of the south-west side that 
looks across the formal garden, and especially in the sweeping 
lines of the entrance front, the house is satisfying. 

If one seeks to define the quality that most penetrates 
Mr. Lutyens’ work, it would seem to be rhythm. It emerges 
the more obviously when the building under review is, like the 
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entrance front of Grey Walls, symmetrically conceived. Goethe 
says, in a phrase which has a large basis of truth, “ Art is 
but form-giving.” With John Addington Symonds we may 
enquire, ““ To what does it give form, what does it express or 
present ?”’ and accept his answer, “ Art gives form to human 
consciousness ; expresses or presents the feeling or the thought 
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of man. Whatever else art may do by the way, in the com- 
municating of innocent pleasures, in the adornment of life and 
the softening of manners, in the creation of beautiful shapes 
and sounds, this, at all events, is its prime function.” It may, 
however, be admitted at once that architecture, by reason of 
the tact that it ministers primarily to human uses, 1s the art 
least obviously fitted for the subtler expression of thoughts 
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and feelings. Its appeal is large rather than subtle. Symonds 
touches this when he says that “ into the language of arch and 
aisle and colonnade, of cupola and facade and pediment, ot spire 
and vault, the architect translates emotion, vague perhaps but 
deep, mute but unmistakable. When we say that a building 
is sublime or graceful, frivolous or stern, we mean that sublimity 
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or grace, frivolity or sternness, ts inherent in it. 


TWO OF 


The e 


motions 


connected with these qualities are inspired in us when we contem- 


plate it, and are presented to us by 
its form.” While this true 
enough, the question as to how 
far those who developed the styles 
consciously desired to materialise 
the emotions that inspired them, 
is not susceptible of a very ready 
answer. It more likely that 
the characteristics of different periods 
and of emergent personalities uncon- 
sciously found their expression, and 


seems 


seems 


that only so far does architecture 
present to us through form the 
human spirit. Walter Pater takes 


up the same parable after his own 
delightful fashion ‘ Architecture, 
which begins in a practical need, 
can only express by vague hint o1 
symbol the spirit or mind of the 
artist. He closes his sadness 
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him, or 


wanders 


in the 


perplexed intricacies of things, or projects his purpose from 


THE LODGES. 
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him clean-cut and sincere, or bares himself to the sunlight. 
But these spiritualities, felt rather than seen, can but lurk 








GROUND 
HOUSE. 


PLAN OF 


about architectural form as volatile 
effects, to be gathered from it by 
reflexion ; their expression is not 
really sensuous at all.” This is 
only an enchanting way of saying 
that the art of building does not 
permit the expression, at once caie- 
gorical and complex, of an idea such 
as is possible to the sculptor, the 
painter and, still more exactly, to 
the poet. The form that an architec- 
tural idea must take is so restricted 
by the practical purposes of the 
building that the material clothing 


tends to overcome the _ thought, 
which thus _ flickers indistinctly. 
This is naturally more markedly 


true of domestic architecture, with 
its insistence on the practical setting 


of life, than of Greek temple and Christian church, where 


the 


dominant 


idea 


may 


repose or soar less hampered 
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by material needs. At the other end of the scale lies 
the unhampered art of music, where practical things 
have no need to be expressed, and the wav is free for 
the translation, “with the utmost attenuation of 
detail,” of every delicacy of thought and feeling 
Chere is, of course, the power in architecture to make 
plain, by the aid of symbolism, spiritual ideas of 
some plainness, but that is mainly with the aid of the 
sister arts of sculpture and painting. Walter Pater 
attached importance to a dictum of his that, 
iterary precisian though he was, he emphasised with 
italics, ‘’ All art constantly aspires towards the condition 
of music.” This condition, he asserts, is the 
mingling of the matter with the form so intimately 
that the understanding is able to blot out the 
distinction between them. Putting it another way, 
we look in fine art for the quality that makes us 
forget how our imagination is struck and delighted, 
and remember only the idea we take trom it and the 
pleasure that it brings. If, then, the possession of a 
quality recognisable as peculiarly related to music is 
in any sort a standard for other arts, which of them 
can we fairly look for in architecture ? Perhaps 
more than one, but certainly, and perhaps pre- 
eminently, rhythm. <A _ simple definition can be 
made that fits it alike to architecture and music—a 
combination of forms producing harmony at recurring 
intervals. And this brings us back (after struggling 
uncomfortably with abstract phrases, the unhandy 


large 


but seemingly inevitable machinery of art criticism) to a plain 
Has one any right to look tor such qualities in 


question. 
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the simple face of a stone building, or is the whole idea a 
mirage invented by Pater and the rest and dug 


up by 
this writer for the confusion and 
wearying of the plain man, who 
hates subtleties of words? He, 


at all events, believes not, and that 
the pleasure to be got from a_ build- 
ing like Grey Walls, which is intrinsic- 
ally good and unaffected, is greatly 
increased if a little trouble be taken 
to analyse the nature of the charm 
it exhales. L. W. 


THE HERONS OF 
THE BROADS. 


VERYONE who has cruised 
on the Norfolk Broads is 
acquainted with the water- 
side village of Reedham, 
with its picturesque cottages 

built in a straggling row where the 
uplands slope downward to the 
marsh level; but few people know 
that Reedham is the home of the 
Broadland herons. On the Breydon 
mud-flats at low tide and beside the 
marsh dykes the heron is often seen 
standing motionless but alert, on the 
watch for an eel or water-vole, and 
its loud challenging cry —a fitting 
vocal expression of the wild marsh- 
lands—is often heard when the white 
sail of a yacht or the black-brown 
sail of a wherry is seen above the 
river-side reeds; but the fact that 
from February until the end of July 
herons are always especially notice- 
able in the neighbourhood of Reed 
ham seems to excite little curiosity 
among the holiday-makers. Yet the 
Reedham heronry is a very old one. 
Sir Thomas Browne, writing during 
the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, refers to the spoonbills that 
bred in the “ hernerie’’ at Reedham, 
and there is a record of certain 
poachers having harried the “ eyries”’ 
of the herons, spoonbills and sparrow- 
hawks in that neighbourhood so long 
ago as the year 1300. Indeed, two 
hundred and fifty years ago Reedham 
seems to have been somewhat noted 
for the birds nesting in its woods, for 
not only the beautiful spoonbill—a 
bird now known in the Broads 
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district as a passing visitor only to 
the Breydon flats—bred there ; but 
it was from a colony of cormorants 
there that, according to Browne, 
“ King Charles the First was wont 
to be supplied.” That this should 
have been the case is not surprising, 
for the advantages offered by the 
situation of Reedham would naturally 
be utilised by these birds. The village 
is built on the extremity of the most 
conspicuous upland spur projecting 
into the Broadland marshes, which 
are at their widest in its near neigh- 
bourhood, and the old wood in which 
the herons nest is on the very 
verge of the marshlands. In the 
days when the rivers Yare, Bure and 
Waveney were far wider than they 
are now, the Romans, it is said 
built a pharos or beacon tower on the 
high ground of this promontory, which 
is also recorded ‘to have been the 
landing - place of that somewhat 
mythical personage, Lodbrog the 
Dane, who is said to have been 
storm-driven across the North Sea in 
an open boat. 

That the Reedham heronry has 
had its vicissitudes seems evident 
from the statement of an_ old 
labourer, who affirms that forty 
years ago there were only two nests 
in the wood ; but when I saw it in 
June of this year nests were as 
numerous as they have ever been 
within the memory of old inhabi- 
tants of the village. I counted 
between ninety and a hundred, and 
may have missed two or three isolated 
nests. The wood consists chiefly of 
oak, ash and Scots pine, and although 
there were nine nests on the top of 
one large oak, the ash and pine trees 
had their share of them. Only trees 
growing in the midst of the wood 
were chosen as nesting-sites by the 
herons, those in the outskirts being 
left to the rooks, of which there was 
also anumerous colony. In the open 
marshlands a small party of rooks 
may often be seen “ mobbing” a 
heron, and occasionally their per- 
sistent persecution will cause herons 
to desert an old-established breeding- 
place; but at Reedham rooks and 
herons seem to live together on fairly 
amicable terms, and I noticed no 
attempt of either to molest the others 
or to trespass upon their quarters. 
Many of the herons’ nests were 
bulky structures. They were, in all 
probability, old ones that had been 
repaired and added to year after 
vear ; but some nests were so small 
that the tails of the nearly full- 
fledged nestlings could be seen stick- 
ing out several inches beyond the 
edges of them. Others were merely 
a scanty lattice-work of twigs and 
thin branches, through which, earlier 
in the nesting season, the eggs could 
be plainly seen from below. How 
the eggs remained in them in stormy 
weather is difficult to imagine, but 
their concavity may have been 
deeper than it appeared to be. The 
nestlings, however, often manage to 
fall out of them, and such unfortu- 
nates apparently receive no further 
attention from their parents. They 
flap awkwardly about amid the under- 
growth of bracken and red campicn, 
and unless they can contrive to pick 
up dropped scraps of eels and voles 
thev soon starve. Frequently a young 
bird, in falling from a nest, gets 
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caught in the fork of a bough, and hangs there helpless until 
‘ath puts an end to its struggles and misery. Amid the lower 
anches of the trees I saw two such unlucky nestlings, one 
which had fallen on to the top of a gold-crested wren’s nest 
a young fir tree 

[he scene presented by the heronry at midday was an 
interesting and animated one. Old birds were continually 
arriving from the marshlands, each heralding its approach 
with harsh but presumably amicable greetings to its nestlings, 
and occasionally uttering a loud “ honk” like the flighting 
cry of the pink-footed goose. Before alighting it would 
venerally circle gracefully over the wood, a manceuvre that 
a youthful observer expressively described as “ free-wheeling.” 
After circling for a few moments it would drop awkwardly on 
to the edge of its nest or descend with quite a crash among the 
topmost twigs of a tree, falling through them by sheer weight until 
its long legs reached a branch strong and firm enough to rest upon. 
The young birds would welcome it noisily with a succession 
of castanet notes, which sometimes sounded like two sticks 
being knocked sharply together. When one first enters the 
wood this strange tapping seems mysterious and ventriloquial, 
like the singing of the grasshopper warbler and the trilling of 
the natterjack toad. Vigorous flappings also betrayed the 
excitement of the young birds, which had hitherto been resting 
quietly in their faggot-like home. Once or twice an old bird, 
instead of repairing straight to its nest, would “ flop” down 
on to a tree-top and rest there for a minute or more with its 
wings widespread upon the leafy twigs; but generally it would 
take up a position on its nest, or on a branch near by, where 
it would stand, often with neck outstretched to fullest extent, 
looking a striking and beautiful object against the blue sky. 
There it would often remain, almost motionless, for half-an- 
hour or more, with a suggestion of conscious posing in its atti- 
tude and reminding one of the centrepiece of a_ beautiful 
decorative panel illustrative of bird-life. 

Although very few people visit the wood to see the heronry, 
the birds pay little heed to the presence of a human intruder. 
In the open marshlands they are so alert and watchful that if 
is generally impossible to get near them; but in the wood you 
may walk about beneath their nests without causing them any 
alarm, although every movement you make can be seen by them. 
ven when rook-shooting is going on they will stay on their 
nests, apparently undisturbed, or will keep on flying to and 
fro, as usual, between the marshes and the wood. What most 
disturbs them is the felling of trees. None, I believe, has been 
felled very recently, but about twelve years ago the cutting 
down of a few trees caused many of the herons to leave the 
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wood. At the present time they are never intentionally 
disturbed, and every possible protection is afforded them by 
the hirer of the property. Violent storms have an unsettling 
effect on them in consequence of nests being damaged and 
nestlings blown out of them. On such occasions the herons 
often congregate in a meadow on the sheltered side of the wood, 
where as many as a hundred and fifty have been counted at a 
time. 

The ground beneath the trees occupied by the herons is 
so littered with ejected pellets that, with little trouble, I could 
have collected hundreds of them. All appeared to consist 
chiefly of the fur of the water-vole ; but some I examined con- 
tained also bones and teeth of the vole, fish bones and scales, 
fragments of shrimps’ “skins’’ and of the common cellular 
sea-mat. The destruction wrought among the voles of the 
marsh dykes must be considerable. If it were not for the herons 
the voles would probably increase to such numbers as to become 
a nuisance through their tunnelling in the banks of dykes and 
rivers. The pellets containing fragments of shrimps and 
sea-mat were undoubtedly ejected by birds that had visited 
the Breydon estuary, where the mud-flats are rarely without 
herons at low tide. Amid the undergrowth of the wood I saw 
also a good many backbones of fresh-water fishes, and I was told 
that eels were often dropped from the nests. Trout are so 
scarce in the Broadland rivers that the Reedham herons can only 
rarely have a chance to capture one ; but there seems no doubt 
that occasionally a bird will visit the distant upper reaches of 
the rivers and bring home a speckled prize. At any rate, 
not long ago, while a Reedham farmer was in his garden one 
evening, he heard the thud of something that fell near him, and 
it proved to be a trout that a heron had dropped while passing 
over towards the wood. At the time of my visit—the middle 
of June—many of the birds were in the habit of leaving the 
heronry about ten o'clock in the evening to go fishing and vole- 
catching in the marshes. 

The herons abandon their summer home at Reedham about 
the end of July, by which time even the latest hatched young 
ones are strong enough on the wing to accompany their parents 
to the dykesides and Breydon flats. Some, in all probability, 
wander far beyond the bounds of the Broads district, and, as 
solitary examples have been seen flying out to sea, it is not 
unlikely that a few of them exchange the wide levels of Norfolk 
for those of Holland. Many, however, stay in the marshes 
around Reedham, where the loud cry of the “ harnsee,” as the 
marshman calls the heron, is heard almost as frequently in 
winter as the wail of the lapwing and the raucous croak of the 
hooded crow. W. A. Dutt. 
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T the time when “ young” Sir John Brownlow finished 

his new house tall writing-cabinets were coming into 

vogue. They were of oak, of lacquer or of walnut 

veneer, Of the last-mentioned type there is an 
extremely fine example in the Blue Room, where we 

have already met the bed and the couch illustrated a fortnight 
ago. This writing 
cabinet, of which a 
coloured plate is given, 
will date from either a 
little before or a little 
after Sir John's death in 
1697. It shows the 
evolution of these pieces, 
being in three tiers. The 
lowest one retains the 
old coffer shape turned 
into a chest of drawers ; 
the central portion Is a 
desk with flap opening. 
Both these sections have 
brass handles fitted to 
their sides to lift them 
with. The superstructure 
is of cabinet form and is 
the most elaborate and 
embellished portion. 
Looking-glass, as being 
then the most prized 
material for room and 
furniture decoration, 1s 
freely used. The outer 
sides of the doors have 


MAROQUETERIE TABLE, 


BELTON HOUSE.—II. 


bevelled plates with curved heads that help to give an intricate 
shape to the broken pediment above. The three panels 
that occur in the latter are again filled with looking-glass, two 
of them enriched with a gilt floral device. The bases for the 
usual vase-shaped finials are there, but the finials themselves 
are wanting. The interior of the cabinet is divided up into 
pigeon-holes, drawers and 
a central cupboard. The 
last is flanked’ with 
pilasters of looking-glass 
with gilt flutings sur- 
mounted with capitals 
carved in wood and gilt. 
Of similar material and 
treatment are the figures 
in Roman costume in 
the niches above the 
pilasters. The very 
beautiful serpentine 
sweep of this interior is 
hardly realised in the 
reproduction. It is 
repeated in the desk 
below, where drawers 
and pigeon-holes recur, 
and where the central 
cupboard has a project- 
ing, stepped platform in 
geometric inlay opening 
as two drawers. The 
inlay work continues as 
the floor of the cupboard, 
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formed by three pieces of mirror at 
angles, giving the idea of a great 
vista in the Italian manner. The 
frame and the drawers of the whole 
piece are veneered in walnut with 
bandings of lighter wood, and the 
brass lock and handle-plates are 
enyraved. The total height is 
7it. gin., the width of the chest 
being 3ft. 7in., and of the cabinet 
3ft. 43in. Of much the same size is 
another cabinet in the same room 
It is composed of only two sections 

a chest of drawers and a cupboard 
opening with a single door, of which 
the central panel is mirrored. The 
frame of this mirror, together with 
the cresting of the curved pediment 
and the feet and rail of the base, 
are elaborately carved and gilt. 
The serpentine front of the chest of 
drawers, like the rest of the frame, 
is of walnut. The lock and handle- 
plates are large and _ elaborately 
wrought. The whole piece is GILT 
rather florid and sumptuous, 

strongly influenced by the contemporary French taste, and 
must date from the period of Lord Tyrconnel’s occupation, 
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SMALL TABLE (SCHOOL OF ANDRE CHARLES BOULLE). 


which began in 1721. The marquetry table that is illus 
trated, on the other hand, is nearer the date of the writing- 
cabinet. It is a somewhat large and heavily-designed piece. 
The top, which is 4ft. by 3ft., is inlaid with light wood on a 
walnut background with sections of pale green ornament on a 
light ground. The border has masks at the corners, but the rest 
of the design is floral. The spiral legs have vases of flowers 
inlaid above them, while the rail has a device of carnations and 
other flowers flowing out from a central shell. The stretcher is of 
great solidity—a kind of second top sawn out into serpentines. 
Its upper surface ts richly inlaid with flower garlands and bouquets 
starting out of cornucopiz. 

A much more elegant little piece is the subject of another 
illustration. The stand is formed as a column rising from a tripod, 
and sustains a top with flaps to open and a drawer beneath. 
It is a French piece of the time and style of André Charles 
Boulle, who was born in 1642. It is veneered in tortoiseshell 
with the customary designs cut out in brass. These are reserved 
in style and in the Renaissance manner, the most delightful 
being on the top, where, amid delicate scroils, squirrels sit up 
under canopies. The piece is 2{t. 4}in. high, the top, when 
closed, being 16in. by 13}in. The sconce which concludes the 
series of pictures is of delightful design and a somewhat rare 
example of the use of lead for this purpose. 
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The pieces that were illustrated 
a fortnight ago and those shown 
to-day have been selected as typical 
of the very varied and choice collec- 
tion of furniture that was gathered 
together at Belton 


while it was 
held by the Brownlows, the last 
of whom was Anne Lady Cust 
There is much other furniture of 


equal merit but later date, added 
by her son, the Speaker, and his 
descendants. E, 
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Tne Waver-Ovser at High ELEVAtIO 
HOUGH the dipper is essentially 
a bird of the mountain streams, 
it is very rare indeed that he 


is found above the two thousand 


feet level. It was with some 
SCONCE surprise, then, that we disturbed 
< i a pair of these birds a tew days ago at the 


great height of three thousand seven hundred 


feet above sea-level. The locality was a very wild one. Not a milk 
distant was a large snowfield, which gave birth to the burn in which 
the dippers were feeding. At one point the burn flowed through a deep 
basin, the bottom of which was laid with the finest gravel, and it was here 


that we put up a solitary water-ousel. He flew down stream, and appeared 


to be making for the low grounds, but on our return journey we were 
surprised to find a pair of water-ousels working the pool On this 
vccasion, at all events, the dippers were not feeding on the ova or 
young of the salmonidw, for at a slightly lower elevation the stream 
descended, half in spray, over a_ precipice of considerable height which 
no trout or salmon could possibly ascend We are of opinion that the 
water-ousel is often blamed unjustly for doing damage of which he 1 


really innocent. The gravelly beds on which he is so often seen harbour 
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many water-beethk md other water insects, and it 1s on these to a great 


stent that the dipper feed 
Ine Foopo or tHe Kestret 


[he kestrel i mother bird which has the credit—or, rather, discredit 
tor many deeds of which he is quite innocent It is a regrettable tact that the 


iwerage keeper believes the very worst of the “ red hawk,” and will not hesitate 


hoot him at sight It is undoubtedly the case that the kestrel will carry 


off a young pheasant or two when these birds are being reared in large numbers, 


but the condition in such a case are somewhat unnatural In his wild state 
the kestrel will only exceptionally take a small bird, but lives almost entirely 
on large beetles and field-voles, with which latter the nest is usually well stocked 
We have watched a pair of kestrels stooping repeatedly on a certain moor without 
ever capturmg anything more formidable than a beetle, and this not only once, but 
on several separate occasion Possibly this enmity between keeper and kestrel 
is largely due to ignorance on the part of the former Not only are kestrels 
and sparrow-hawks confused, but we have known of instances in which the kestrel 
has been mistaken for a peregrine falcon, and in one case we were hown a 
so-called young eagle, which turned out to be a kestrel! 


On THE PEREGRINE 


This dashing hawk now 


t Scotland that we were 


» rarely met with in the east or central districts 


pleased to see one of the species the other day sailing 


abn mm extensive snowheld on the Cairngorm Mountain Surrounding the 
now on three sick were formidable precipices, so it is more than likely that 
the bird reared a family on one of the ledges of the rock Ihe delicate flight 
# the peregrine ts in marked contrast to that of his heavier relative, the golden 
eagle, yet each bird possesses a peculiar fascination in his flight A stalker 
recently narrated to us how he shot a peregrine on the nest, and endeavoured 
to climb down to the egy He weeeded in reaching a point within two feet 
of the ledge, but further progre was impossible, and so he returned home for 
i ladle with which to scoop up the egg Although his house was only a short 
distance away, he tound, on his return, that every ege had been sucked by the 


puwckdaws, which abounded in the neighbourhood It is gratifying to hear that 


the peregrine ha icceeded in establishing himself in a certain part of the South 


SOME YEARLINGS 


Hk end of the first stage of a journey undertaken for 

the purpose of visiting some of the principal North 

Country studs found us at the ever-hospitable door 

of Sir John Robinson's residence at Worksop Manor, 

on the evening of Sunday last, and on the following 

morning the work of inspecting the six-and-twenty yearlings 
that are going from the Worksop Stud to the Doncaster Sales 
commenced. Below the stately. terraced walk behind the house 
the yearling colts were being led about, and a fine sight it was 
to see them marching round us in single file, then form up into 
fours with almost military precision, each section advancing 
and halting for inspection. Rarely indeed are such well- 
mannered yearlings to be seen, for, as we wished, each individual 
left his place in the ranks, was brought up for inspection and, 
that finished, returned to his former position without the 
slightest fuss on the part of himself or his waiting comrades. 
Such careful handling 
is must have been 
bestowed upon these 
Worksop bred yeal 
lings oes far to 
establish a proper 
control over the high 
courage and excita- 
bility often shown by 
highly bred horses, 
and will doubtless be 
appreciated by thei 
trainers later on. 
Even among these 
good colts it is not 
very difficult to select 
the best, for the 
chestnut son of 
Collar and Lady 
Sevington, a Galli- 
nule mare, seems to 
stand out by himself. 
Lady Sevington is, 
it will be remem 
bered, the dam of 
William the Fourth, 
none too lucky when 
he ran third to 
Minoru and 
Louviers for the 
Derby and beaten 
by a head only when 
receiving 2lb. from 
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Coast of England, which shall be nameless, and on the West Coast ot Scotland 
is likely to hold his own for many years to come. 
A YounG EAGLE’s SOARING POWERS. 

We recently had a good illustration of the soaring powers of a youthful 
golden eagle. A week previous to our visit the youngster was still in the eyrie 
but as we approached the nesting site we saw him perched on the top of a Scots 
fir. He was quite careless of our presence, and it was with difficulty that we 
could induce him to leave his perch. It is usually the case that when a young 
eagle is disturbed in this way he can fly down a hillside, but when he has reached 
the bottom he is usually unable to rise. In this instance, however, the bird 
showed quite exceptional flying powers. His first flight was down the hillside, 
and he alighted on the top of a tree We pursued him, and he again took wing. 
his time his flight was up the hill, and he soon alighted among some heather. 
We imagined that he would have some difficulty in rising, and, as a matter of 
fact, he allowed us to approach to within a few yards before he rose and sailed 
right over our heads, only a few yards above us. His line of flight took him down 
to the lowest part of the gien, and it seemed as though he would be forced to 
descend at the burnside, when, with a great effort—he was only a few yards 
tbove the ground at the time-—he sailed up on a gust of wind and alighted in 
the midst of a very dense fir. From this point of vantage all efforts failed to 
dislodge him, and from his perch of comparative security he watched sticks and 
stones of various sizes fly past in dangerous proximity. He remained quite 
motionless in the midst of it all, and we ultimately left him without having 
secured the photographs we were after. 

EARLY NESTING OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

In some instances, at all events, the young eagles seem to have left the eyrie 
at an early date. In one instance an eyrie close on three thousand feet above 
ea-level was found tenantless on July 6th. We had seen the eagle sitting on 
May rst, and had expected to find the eaglets in the nest at the time of our second 
visit ; for last season it was near the end of July before the eaglet left the nesting 
site We feared the eggs or young had been stolen, but discovered from the 
stalker that a nearly full-grown eaglet had occupied the nest as late as the end 
of June, so it seems certain that the young eagle had left the eyrie before our 
visit, and quite a fortnight earlier than last year. SETON GORDON 


FOR DONCASTER 


Bayardo in the Chester Vase. This is a colt of commanding 
size, with all the reach, power and quality of a first-class 
race-horse. The sorting out of the others is not so easy. 
The bay colt by Polymelus (3) out of Indian Ink (4), by Bunbury, 
is a lengthy, wiry youngster, with well-placed shoulders and better 
sprung ribs than the majority of the steck got by his sire, and 
it is in his favour that his dam was herseli a winner and is the 
dam of Toplipsky, winner of the Cobham Two Year Old Plate 
at Sandown Park this year. Apparently of a singularly placid 
disposition and disinclined to exert himself more than is absolutely 
necessary, I have a notion that when the strong bay colt by 
St. Amant 14 out of Queenwood (5), by Marden out of Abeyance, 
does wake up he will do so to some purpose ;_ he 13 at all events, 
endowed with a strong constitution, and big though he seems 
to be, in condition he is, in fact, as hard as nails, as the saying goes. 
He comes, moreover, of a good racing strain of blood, and, all 
things considered, is 
likely to do well, 
though in point of 
looks he must at 
present be placed 
behind some of his 
stable companions, 
such, for instance, 
as the very racing- 
like chestnut coit by 
Orby—winner of the 
Derby in 1907—out 
of Little Tinks (4), 
by Bread Knife out 
of Weir, by Galopin 
out of Dee, by Blan 
Athol; this is, by 
the way, a May foal. 
Commendable both 
by his looks and 
breeding is a_ well- 
grown chestnut colt 
by Collar 16 out of 
Brillanté (1) (dam of 
Willaura), by Prince 
Rudolph out of 
Crown Jewel, a well- 
bred mare by 
Fitzames out of Rose 
of Lancaster (r), sister 
to Bend Or. With 
the best of limbs, 
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A. Rouch. YEARLINGS FOR DONCASTER Copyr 


1. Bay filly by St. Frusquin—Ardmore (Worksop). 2. Chestnu colt by Orby—Litile Tinks (Worksop). 3. Chestnut colt 

hy John o’ Gaunt—-Elizabeth M. (Sledmere). 4. Bay filly by St. Frusquin—Golden Hope (Worksop). 5. Chestnut filly by 

Vi illiam the Third—Simpliy (Sledmere). 6, Bay colt by Gallinule—Violante (Sledmere). 7. Chestnut filly by St. Amant— 
Marmarica (Cottingham). 8. Bay colt by Melton—Vesper Regina (Cottingham) 
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hocks, this colt walks out with great freedom, and has, I 
think, the makings of a race-horse. The bay colt by Eager 
(1) out of Simonath 16 (sister to St. Oswald) cannot be over 
looked, for he is bred to racing lines, and is himself a sharp 
looking, sturdy colt, with good heart room and plenty of bone 
below his hocks. A short-legged, big-boned, free-moving black 
colt by Desmond out of Queen Caroline, by Desmond out of 
Lady Uneas II., by Bacchus, is not far, if at all, removed from 
being a“ good ‘un,” and although at first sight the combination 
of Santoi and Desmond suggests an eccentric character, the 
tendency in that direction is counteracted by the stout, sober 
blood at the back of Queen Caroline’s maternal pedigree. Other 
colts of promise there are at Worksop, among them a level, 
vood-looking three-parts brother to Bronzino ; but we must 
vet on to deal with the fillies, better all round perhaps in 
point of quality than the colts. Sir John Robinson himself 
likes best, I think, the beautifully-turned bay filly by St. Frusquin 
22 out of Golden Hope (1), by Ayrshire out of Golden Licht, 


by Springfield out of Sunshine Excellent breeding this, and 
most people will probably agree with her owner that this ts 
the very best of the Worksop fillies; but [ am by no means 


sure that the one by St. Frusquin out of Ardmore 11 ts not at 
least as good, especially from a wear-and-tear point of view. 
She may not show quite so much quality as the Golden Hope 
filly, but she stands on good limbs, ts thick through the heart, 
has fine length and reach, straight, well-placed hocks, and 
certainly looks like racing. The breeding of a brown fillv by 
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Lad out of The Broom to show us. Studeuts of breeding will 
notice that she is bred on lines similar to those which produced 
Bayardo, and I am glad to add that The Broom herself seems 
to be safe in foal to Bayardo himself. Another nice filly, but 
totally different in type, is a deep-girthed, “ stuffy daughter 
of Chaucer (1) and Prim Alice (4), by Prism; and there is, too, 
a very promising colt by Galloping Lad out of Killarkin, by 
Kilwarlin, in whose pedigree it should, by the way, be noted, 
the three great sire lines will be found combined. From the 
Stockwell Stud we go to the Wisdom Stud, broken up, it will be 
remembered, a short time ago for family reasons, and Mr. Hoole 
has consequently fewer yearlings than usual to send to Doncaster ; 
but the great thing is that the continuity of the stud has been 
preserved, and it will not be long before the paddocks are 
restocked with good mares. Meantime, among this year’s 
yearlings we notice a very nice, racing-like bay filly by Veles 
out of Wedding Gift (3), by St. Frusquin, and a hard, wiry filly 
by Littleton out of Tati (14), by Spahi (1). The mare has, by the 
way, bred a winner to Galloping Lad, and it may be worth notin: 
that Jenny Geddes (dam of Littleton) is an own sister to that 
horse ; and just as we are leaving we catch sight of quite a good 
filly by Lord Bobs out of Thrift, therefore own sister to The 
Speckled Band. This youngster will bear inspection, for to plenty 
of length and reach she adds good quality and powe1 
Sledmere is our next halting-place, and here the sixteen yearlings 
that will represent the famous old Yorkshire stud at Doncaster 
are ready to be inspected. Of those sent up last year, six 





W. A. Rouch, 


Santoi (1) out of Pindi (4), by Galopin, is excellent from a racing 
standpoint, and seems, too, to have worked out successfully 
as applied to the individual, for the youngster is deep of girth 
and wide in her quarters, with well-placed shoulders and good 
limbs. For truth in make and shape, a chestnut filly by Grey 
Leg 6 out of Morgiana (sister to Lady Sevington) is hard to 
beat ; she stands, moreover, on the best of limbs, and if she 
suffers in size by comparison with some of her companions, it 
is simply because she is a May foal and has not yet made her 
growth. A sharp, clean, well-balanced filly by Matchmaker 22 
out of Belle Poule (5) is very racing-like in appearance ; so, too, 
is a really good filly by Collar 16 out of Petty Cash 20, for whom I 
have considerable regard ; and unless appearances are deceptive, 
a good-class bay filly by Eider out of Trenton Queen should 
win races. The filly by Martagon 16 out of Silver Pheasant (4), 
by Gallinule, has a distinct prospective value as a brood mare, 
apart from that which she seems likely to possess as a race- 
horse, a remark which applies with equal force to the beautifully- 
bred filly by Isinglass (3) out of Guisel 13, by Cyllene out of 
Jenny Geddes, dam of Littleton and own sister to Galloping 
Lad. 

Here we must leave the Worksop yearlings, and pausing a 
moment to notice a good colt by Sir Visto or Janatzy (3) 
out of Sister Veronica (2), by Esterling—a very late foal this, 
June 3rd—among others bred by Mrs. Craddock at the Lound 
Stud, Retford, make our way on to the Stockwell Stud, near 
Tadcaster. Here Mr. J. Ladley has a first-c!ass filly by Galloping 


YEARLING FILLIES EXERCISING AT WORKSOP MANOR. Copyright. 


have already won races this season, nor, judging by their looks 
and breeding, is there any reason for thinking that those with 
which we shall now deal are in any way inferior to their 
immediate predecessors. 

The Sledmere fillies are this year, I think, a remarkably 
good lot of youngsters ; but the colts, coming first for inspection, 
may be at once disposed of. Two there are by John o’ Gaunt, 
one out of Game Chick 14, by Gallinule, the other out of Eliza- 
beth M, and therefore own brother to Balblair. Many people give 
preference, | understand, to the former of these two colts ; but, 
good as he is, I like the latter best, and shall be disappointed if, all 
being well, he does not bear out that opinion. Some critics might 
perhaps consider the bay colt by Desmond out of Veneration II. 
14, by Laveno (1) out of Admiration (dam of Pretty Polly), to 
be a trifle too long in the back ; but for all that he is a rare sort 
and looks uncommonly like making into a race-horse of more than 
average merit. So, too, does the good bay colt by Gallinule 19 
out of Violante (4), by Galeazzo out of Abbots Anne, by 
Rightaway 1', a sensible-looking, well let down, hard, racing- 
like youngster of good class. First, perhaps, in a very strong 
class of fillies we may place a daughter of St. Frusquin and 
Alicia, for she is of undeniable quality, and has all the scope, 
liberty and power of a good race-horse ; but even with such a 
filly as this in view, the bay or brown daughter of Desmond 16 and 
Startling 9, by Laveno (1), draws attention to herself. Well may 
she do so, for she possesses immense power, is wonderfully 
good to follow, deep of girth and, standing on short legs, covers 
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a lot of ground. A golden chestnut filly by William the Third 
(2) out of Simplify (2) (dam of Tressady) is singularly elegant 
in make and shape and very racing-like in appearance ; and 
there is much to like about a hard wear-and-tear-looking 
daughter of St. Frusquin and Hackler’s Pride 8, by Hackler 7. 
A brown filly by St. Frusquin out of Lady Linton (4), by 
Ladas (1), and a clean-limbed, lengthy daughter of Matchmaker 
22 and Maisie (1), by Minting (1)—good breeding, this—will 
find plenty of admirers; and there are great possibilities 
about a bay filly by Spearmint. 

Much more could be said about the Sledmere yearlings ; 
but they will speak for themselves when they face the dense 
throng of buyers and spectators that is invariably attracted 
by a Sledmere sale at Doncaster, and we must hasten away 
en route for the Cottingham Stud, by Beverley. Here one 
always expects to find yearlings of good class; nor did this year 
prove an exception to the rule. Very like what Rosedrop was 
as a yearling, but showing more quality, I think, is a chestnut 
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filly by St. Amant out of Marmarica, by Bend Or, and it will 
be noted that, as with Rosedrop, so here there is the cross of 
St. Frusquin on Bend Or. This is a good all-round filly, truly 
shaped and standing on the best of limbs and feet. The name 
of Lady Senseless has been given to a very racing-like bay or 
brown filly by Matchmaker 22 out of Senses 16 (dam of that 
good horse Senseless). In regard to a good-looking bay filly 
by Matchmaker 22 out of Selaginella 22, a well-bred mare, 
by Sainfoin (2) out of Zobeyde, it is worth noting that she is 
entitled to good allowances in breeders’ stakes. Among the colts 
is a nicely-balanced, short-backed, well-coupled son of Melton 8 
and Vesper Regina (1), by Royal Hampton 1. Then, too, 
there are a very useful, hard-looking colt by Matchmaker 
out of Ankles (dam of Achilles) and a very racing-like colt 
of good class by Matchmaker out of Amelia, by Amphion 12 
out of Ophelia (3), by Uncas (1). One more look at the good 
filly by St. Amant out of Marmarica, and it is time to commence 
our homeward journey. i. 3, 


| LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T this time of day it is curious that the literature of 
places should tend to increase so steadily. It might 
naturally be thought that with the many changes 
that take place in residence nowadays devotion to 
any particular place would tend to disappear. 

Perhaps it does so, but, on the other hand, people are more 
articulate, and hence innumerable books are published on 
counties, towns and districts. One of the latest of these is also 
one of the most enthusiastic. It is The Wonderjul Weald and 
The Quest of the Crock of Gold, by Arthur Beckett (Mills and 
Boon). It is good to hear Mr. Beckett in his robust, wholesale 
way proclaiming aloud that there is no county in England equal 
to Sussex. Those who have not had the privilege of being 
born there and who have no ambition to die in it will perhaps 
smile at the boast, for every man has his own wonderful country. 
There are people in Lincolnshire who would not place their 
own shire second to any; while its neighbour of broad acres 
has inspired a local patriotism at least equally zealous. Devon- 
shire and Somerset. Dorset and Cornwall each have their band 
of chosen advocates, and the native of Northumberland or 
Cumberland is equally certain that his own is still the most 
wonderful, the most beautiful county. And we cannot help 
thinking that it is good for any place to have such fervent 
admirers. Far from blaming, we admire even their intolerance 
And it may be said that Mr. Beckett, in his own garrulous, 
friendly and exuberant way, has set forth many good reasons for 
his love of Sussex. It contains, at any rate, what is perhaps 
the most historic spot in the British Islands in Senlac. where 
William the Conqueror fought and won. Mr. Beckett goes 
further back even than that, and gives it as the opinion of more 
than one archeologist that it was in the vicinity of Pevensey 
that Julius Caesar landed 55 B.c. 

Over the Downs that George Meredith loved so well and 
‘lescribed so vividly lay the way of the conquerors. Mr. Beckett, 
in opposition to Mr. Hilaire Belloc, holds that in the olden time 
it was a well-wooded country, “ Anderida Silva.” On_ that 
point it is difficult not to agree with him, especially if it be 
remembered that there are many old allusions to the collier 
who used to live in Sussex—colliers in that connection meaning 
not men who worked in pits, but those who burned charcoal 
in the great Sussex woods. Mr. Beckett is by no means too 
historical. Luckily for the reader, among the illustrious sons 
of Sussex is numbered that delightful individual who won a 
niche in the temple of fame under his nickname of “ Merry 
Andrew.” Mr. Beckett puts forth the idea tentatively in these 
words : 

It is the opinion of certain writers and others interested in this very ancient 
town, that the ‘*‘ Mint House” was at one time the domicile of Andrew Borde, 
the original ‘* Merry Andrew ” of the old English country fairs. Borde (a native 
of Sussex) received his education at Oxford, and then became a Carthusian friar. 

As for the manner in which Dr. Borde came by the title ‘* Merrie Andrew ”” 

I may tell you this much: he was a fellow of such infinite mirthfulness and of 
so light a heart, that in frequenting fairs anc markets to sell his physics, he 
drew attention to their merits by facetious speeches and familiar remarks, 
playing the mountebank as well as the most renowned of that order. For all 
this it pains me much to record that he terminated his career in the Fleet 
prison. 


Wherever “ Merry Andrew” came from, we owe to him 
“‘ The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham ” and “‘ The Boke 
of Berdes.”” From the former may be obtained the tale of the 
Moon-rakers, a term subsequently applied to the people of 
Wiltshire, and many other jests that have been located in 
various parts of the country. Mr. Beckett thinks that the gift 


of humour has been handed down from generation to generation 
of the good people of Sussex. He calls it, by the bye, “ Silly 
Sussex,’’ whereas we thought the adjective “ silly ”’ was reserved 
for Suffolk. His chapier on the humour of the district might 
be fairly described as a chronicle of small beer; but that is 
far from being a reproach. It only means that Mr. Beckett 
has adhered closely to his intention of abiding by the humow 
of the rustic. He says that to this day “no form of humou 
appeals to your Sussex countryman more than the practical joke.”’ 
We thought the love of this was dying out. No doubt Bewick 
very accurately interpreted the rural mind when he showed 
the village butcher and blacksmith laughing at the panic of a 
dog flying down the street with a tin can tied to its tail. That 
was considered great fun in the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century. So also it was considered a delicious 
joke when Bewick in one of his famous tailpieces drew the 
picture of a countryman invoking a blessing over his solitary 
supper—a plate of porridge that the cat was steadily devouring 
while with raised hands and closed eyes he said his long grace 
before meat. The people on the Sussex Coast used to lool 
upon a wreck as a godsend, in the very spirit of the old practical 
jester. The little jesting stories which Mr. Beckett has set 
down may be sampled in the following brief extract : 

At East Guldeford, near Rye, a stranger clergyman undertook the duty 
of the church one Sunday morning, but before the service began the parish 


clerk asked him if he would mind “ praiching ” in the reading desk, “ fur,’’ he 
said, ‘* my old hen has made her nest in the pulpit, and, as she is sitting, | shouldn't 


like to have her disturved”’ (sic). 


What he thinks the gem of all Sussex stories is taken from Lower, 
and runs as follows! 


One dark Sunday aiternoon in winter an old clerk, connected with the 
village church, after wiping his spectacles and vainly trying to read off the first 
line of the psalm, looked helplessly towards the singers who, standing in the 
gallery, were waiting for him to give out the first line, and said in an apologetic 


” 1 


tone, ‘* Mine eye’s so dim I cannot see The choir, mistaking the clerk’s word 


for the first line of the verse, immediately struck up: 

** Mine eye's so dim, I cen-not see.” 
The old man, astonished at this proceeding, now expostulated with them by 
saying, ‘‘I cannot give it out.” This also the choristers took as a genuine 
portion of the psalm, and continued ; 

* T can-not gi-ive it out.’ 
The clerk now began to vent his impatience by angrily adding, ‘* Tarnation 
fools, ye all must be ’’; and this also was duly responded to, with many repeti 
tions of the offensive title : 

* Tar-na-tion fools, Tar-na-tion fools, 

Tar-na-tion fools, Tar-na-tion fools 
Yea 1] must be.” 

The poor old fellow, teased beyond endurance, now unconsciously completed his 
common-metre stanza, by furiously demanding, ‘“* What be ye all about?” 
This was also received in good faith by the folks in the gallery, who at length 
got through the weary windings of the final stave in the fashion following : 

** What be-e-e-e-e-e-e-e ye all a-bout ?’ 


Mr. Beckett has very wide sympathies. In his own light and 
airy way he treats of almost everything connected with Sussex, 
its geology, its natural history, its great events, its folklore, it: 
smuggling and all the rest. . 

The folklore chapter most calculated to encourage criticism 
is that on the Compton Tipteerers. He will have it that thei 
Christmas play “ is not that old-time mummery of ‘ St. George 
and the Dragon,’ which was once given in other counties (and 
which, I believe, is still played in certain villages of the North).”’ 
He applied to Professor Skeat, who seems to have referred 
him to the “ English Dialect Dictionary,” where ‘“ Tipteerer ’ 
is defined as ‘a Christmas mummer. Besides waits and 
carollers, we have wassailers and tipteerers.’’ But internally 
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the play bears every evidence of having been at one time the 
same as that which the guisards play in the North Country. 
Instead of the “‘ Bessie,’” who comes in to clear the way in the 
North, they have got a “ Valiant Soldier’; but St. George 
and the Turkish Knight and the Dragon and the Doctor are all 
common characters rhe play is not taken from a_ printed 
copy, and so ts tull of interpolations ; but in substance it is 
very like that of the mummers. [Even the carols with which 
the Tipteerers frequently concluded are just as characteristic 
of one part of England as of another. 

Mr. Beckett in the course of lis book introduces the reade 
to many interesting bits of Sussex literature which cannot be 
very widely known; but it is a pity that he should have closed 
his volume with a very bad version of the famous 
modernised, but radically changed. 
Still, we must not finish in a tone of reproach with a book that 
will give pleasure to every lover of rural England 


* Cue koo 
song.” It is not only 


The Romantic Past. by Ralph Nevill Chapman and Hall 

VbEW day wo om ir leading newspapers published a learned disquisition 
pom Pearl i Speech, which came trequently mto the mind of the reviewer 
while reading Mr. Nevill’s volume Ot course, Mr. Nevill himsclt belongs to 


the catewory of book-makers rather than of creative artist ud on the whole 
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England,” for example, helped to pass many an hour that otherwise would have 
been dull 
classical love stories. 


His new book is not dull, but it is only a collection of more or less 
Literature has been divided into two classes—comedy 
and tragedy. Comedy is that which ends with a wedding, and tragedy that which 
produces a murder, Mr. Nevill has added to these definitions by making love 
ynonymous with romance. We thought it was otherwise—that romance 
lay in the heart of man and belonged to the clash of arms, the glory of adventure, 
the undiscovered country, the light of setting suns, and other purple 
patches mn the great mirage of lite. We are led into this style by contact with 
Mr. Nevill, who, when he stops his narrative to moralise, produces pearls 
of this deseription in whole necklets and caskets Were we to wreathe 
i string of them the first would be taken from the opening sentences of the book : 
Of all the passions which have dominated humanity and eternally excited 
its interest, love alone still asserts that supremacy assumed when the first man 
folded the first woman in his ardent embrace This ts the grand style in deadly 
nest, and it is tollowed by various other gems equally distinguished ; as, 
for example, the statement that “every nation has its love-story the list is 
endless —who is there does not know of the immortal lovers, Romeo and juliet ?”? A 
reatly-prized mock pearl is the sentence, ‘‘ Nowhere is the note of love struck with 
more simple and pleasant effect than in some of our old English ballads, written in 
in age which loved to freshen life’s dusty road with bubbling rills of simple song ” 
ud the following is a deep saying, whether it may b- classified as a pear] or not : 
Passionate love has always existed, and must always exist whilst humanity 
endures A mere glance at the daily police reports discovers its unchanging 
strength.” We must, however, leave Mr. Nevill with the rest of his pearls 
unmentioned and unsung It has been an amusing task to string them together. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


he does ! book-making in a very agreeable and readable manner Hi Merry 
By HorAcE HUTCHINSON 
AN INTERNATIONAL Gor Cul 
R. HILTON ts im the 
United States, mak 
m preparation t 
we hope, to win the 
unateur champion 
hip of that great 
munmtry Mr Chick” Evan 
has lately returned there after 
isit here which gave very great 
mutual itisfaction to him and 


" Duncan is over there on 
tour And now, on the top of all 
this pleasant coming and going of 

iter there is a proposal on the 
American to 
Lt idler ible 


ilue as an International trophy, 


part ol ti generou 


ive i cup of very 


to ube for golf what the American 
Yacht Cup or the International 
Polo Cup i in the ports, a 
trophy to be held for the year, at 
ill event und until challenge and 
deteat, by the country that put 
forward = the Vietormou boat «ol 
team I uppose it is right to 
pe ik of Mr. ¢ B. Macdonald, the 
loner in question, as an American, 
though he has the Seottish tradi 


tion in golf, for he was an under 


raduate of St. Andrews Univer 
itv, where he learnt the une so 
well that he ha been mnateur 
hampion of the States, has always 


taken a lead m the golf of that 
land, and has been the inspiring 
venius of that National Golf Course 
f America on Long Island which 
is, in my opinion, the best course 


on the other side 


Oren TO ALL THE NATIONS 

The scheme of the  Inter- 
national Cup is in embryo, in 
regard to the conditions ot play 
What is not in embryo, but quite 
full fledged, is Mr. Macdonald's 
readiness to give the cup There 
will be no need to wait for that 
But he would like to see the idea 
ventilated—which is the motive of 
this present writing—in order to 
liscover how it is received and to 
be instructed as to the regulations 
that will be most mutually agree- 
ible to the two nations chiefly 
concerned. As I understand at 
present, Mr. Macdonald would not 
restrict it to those only. A team 
from France, from Canada, from 
Australia, would, I believe, be 
welcome But of this I do not MR. G. 





L. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


write with perfect confidence. We 
learn that Japan is beginning golf. 
rhere is a certain prejudice in the 
States against the Yellow Race 
Restrictions may be imposed. | 
de not know In the meantime 
we may consider the suggestion 
thrown out for conditions of play 
for this cup between the two 
nations first and chiefly concerned. 
These suggestions, as the donor 
says, are purely tentative and 
open for discussion,” 


Ture Donor’s SUGGESTIONS. 


‘I thought,” he writes, “1 


would give it for a team match 


% four players on a side repre- 
senting any country thirty-six 
holes, match play, in singles, 
counting two points; eighteen 
holes, four-ball matches, counting 
one point; and eighteen holes, 
foursome play, counting one point. 
The side which won the greatest 
aggregate of points would win the 
trophy, and it would then be 
played for in the country which 
My idea would be that 
the United States Golf Association 


wor it 


should be the custodian for the cup 
in America, and the first match 
should be played over the National 
Golf Course of America The 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club would 
have the custody of the cup in 
Great Britain, should Great Britain 
win it, and the first match in that 
country should be played over the 
After that, 
ae United States Golf Association 


St. Andrews course. 


shall dictate where the match is 
to be played in America, and the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
where it shall be played in Great 
, Britain.” 
WouLtp tHe Briton Cross THE 
OCEAN FOR THE CUP? 
That, as it stands, is a scheme 
which may or may not be perfect ; 
it has, at least, the rare advan- 
tage of being perfectly simple and 
intelligible It is, of course, to be 
understood that the matches are 
for amateurs only. Conceivably, 
a little trouble may arise from the 
different definition of the golfing 
amateur in the two lands, but it 
is not trouble that a littie mutual 
concession ought not to smooth 
over. There is no doubt, I think, 
MELLIN that the Americans would enter 


ten 
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with keenness into the idea of this International competition, just because they 
are so very keen, and also because they make nothing at all of travel by sea and 
land. The Briton is a more stay-at-home species of animal, and there is just 
a question in my mind whether his keenness would be sufficient to drive him 
across the ocean with a really representative team to take part in this, which 
would, without any doubt, be a most pleasant contest. In the meantime let 
us, at all events, thank the donor for his liberality and take stock of the 
proposal Mu. G. 
Mr. Munn’s Victory. 

lor the third year in succession Ireland has kept her open championship 
to herself and successfully repelled a sufficiently formidable horde of invaders 
It really would be difficult to praise Mr. Munn too highly. Not only has he won 
three times running, but for the last two years, at any rate, he won without 
being really pressed at all closely. Mr. Pickeman, a Scotsman who plays all 
his golf in Ireland, gave him a good match, not being beaten till the seventeenth. 
Mr. Kennedy, too, gave him a hard run to the turn, and Mr. Michael Scott clung 
to him well for eighteen holes out of thirty-six ; but, still, Mr. Munn may be 
said, on the whole, to have won very comfortably indeed. A fortnight ago there 
was published on this page a drawing of Mr. Munn studying a putt with a look 
of really magnificent concentration on his expressive countenance, That ts 
just the way in which he plays, calm and determined, and taking an infinity 
of pains. Yet he is essentially a natural player, with a fine, easy and very 
deliberate style ; but he has greatly enhanced his natural gifts by this power 
of painstaking. He is very much to be congratulated on a splendid achievement. 
Mr. Scott, too, played very well, and he was, moreover, by no means so kindly 
treated in the draw as was his conqueror, having to meet at least two very 
dangerous players and most determined fighters in Mr. Palmer and Mr. Jenkins. 
fo beat the latter by 4 and 3 means very fine golf indeed. Mr. Kennedy, who 
reached the semi-final, has added greatly to the reputation he had already 
acquired by winning the Turnberry tournament. He has plenty of power, a 
tree, slashing style, and a temperament that is easy-going to just the right extent ; 
he should be capable of still further improvement. 


Mr. G. L. MELLIN, 


Mr. Mellin is built on big and powerful lines, and is essentially a powerful 
golfer. With a rather short swing, kept well under control, he can on occasions 
hit the ball an unconscionable distance, and he is, moreover, a thoroughly sound, 
reliable player with all his clubs. Three years ago he was one of the last eight 
in the amateur championship at Sandwich, one of his victims being Mr. Angus 
Hambro, whom he beat after a great match protracted by several extra holes ; 
his ultimate conqueror was Mr. Lassen, who won the championship. He plays 
most of his golf at Beckenham, and has also done some great things at Hvthe 
and Deal. Mr. Mellin is one of the many fine football players who have come 
from Malvern, and in 1905 he was captain of the Cambridge side, After he 
went down he played once for Woolwich Arsenal, but came to the conclusion, | 
believe, that his weight was more amusingly employed in urging the golf 
ball rather than in charging professional football players, who did not seem 
to like it. B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HONEY-FLOWER. 
{To tHe Eprtror or * Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—I shall be very much obliged it you could tell me the Latin name for honey- 
flower. My enquiries up to now have proved fruitless. The flower is mentioned 
n an old copy of Bow Bells.—G. P. Hicarns. 

{The name honey-flower is applied to the genus Melianthus, the best known 
species of which is M. major. This is an ornamental half-hardy plant with 
pinnate, glaucous leaves, and is used freely for sub-tropical bedding in this 
country.—Eb. | 


LATE-LAYING CUCKOO. 
lo tHe Eprror or * Country Lire. 
Sir,—I have been looking through the diary of a keeper on a North Norfolk 
estate, and, under the date of July roth last, he states he found a cuckoo’s egg 
in a hedge-sparrow’s nest. Is it not a most unusual occurrence for a cuckoo’s 
egg to be found so late in the season ?_ If so, you may think the fact is sufficiently 
” column.—S. H, L. 


interesting to insert this letter in your “* Correspondence 


A WHITE SWALLOW. 

[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you or any of your readers can tell me 
whether a white swallow is a great rarity? For one has distinctly been seen 
here on two separate occasions—once by two friends of mine a few days ago, 
and again by myself last evening while fishing on the River Dysynni. Both 
times the bird was in the company of a number of other swallows, and appeared 
to be exactly the same as the others in every respect, with the exception of its 
being perfectly white. There cannot possibly be any mistake about this, for 
I had the opportunity of watching the bird from close quarters for several 
minutes.—E. H. Corperr. 


GROUSE DISEASE. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—In common with many of your readers I have been perusing with 
interest the somewhat gruesome articles by the Master of Christ’s on grouse 
disease which have been appearing in your columns. It occurs to me to ask 
whether one incurs any risk by eating grouse which may have been suffering 
from disease. I quite appreciate the fact that the process of cooking the birds may 
have destroyed the microbes which cause the disease. But personally 1 have no 
use for bacteria of this class even when cooked. Mr. Shipley’s articles remind me 
of youthful days when, at shooting-boxes in Scotland, pence used to be given 
to the child who would eat most of the black parts of the game served at table 
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What sort of poison was being put into our childish stomachs? And another 
equally objectionable idea follows. The tail of a woodcock is always considered 
to be the titbit. Does one incur a similar risk in eating a woodcock ? 
upon your scientists, say I !—C. N, 


A plague 


A FIELD OF FLAX. 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirr.’’} 

Sir, —‘ Old Bushmills’ "* letter on the growth and after-treatment of flax brings 
to mv mind the claims of a Toronto inventor who is patenting a process which, 
if #& can be translated into practical uses, shouid effect a complete transformation 
in the methods now pursued. Writing purely as a non-expert, | merely mention 
the matter for what it may be worth. There may be nothing in it, but, on the 
other hand, it might be highly valuable. This gentleman professes to be able 
to separate the fibre from the stems in a day, and to preserve it unbroken. It 
is said that the fibre is not broken or mixed, but that it is kept as straight as it 
lies in the straw. Although more fibre is obtained from the pulling of the flax, 
it is claimed that the new process can be employed profitably with straw that 
has been cut. Doubtless time will prove if these contentions are justified 
DAXON, 


PHYLLOSTACHYS CASTILLONIS 
{To tue Eprror or “ County Lire.” 

Sir,—I do not know if the enclosed photograph is clear enough for reproduction 
in your columns, It is a plant of Phyllostachys Castillonis which we got from 
a nursery at Hyéres in the South of France. It has been in two years, and last 
winter was covered for a considerable time with flood-water. This May it 
threw up three shoots, the tallest of which is well over twelve feet in height. 
A well-known bamboo nurseryman says in his catalogue that imported plants 
of this type are useless. We have never found this, as all our bamboos which 
we imported are doing wonderfully ; some of them have been here five years 
and have not been in the least affected by the severe frosts. 1 believe twelve 
feet is rather tall for this bamboo to grow in England, anvhow, within twenty 
miles of London.—Dorotuy D'’Oyty Carte. 

[It is true that imported bamboos often fail when brought to this country, 
and this is chiefly due to climatic change and partly to the removal of the plants 
at the wrong season. Bamboos are impatient of root disturbance at any time, 
but they are the least checked by removal early in the spring just as new growth 
commences. It so happens that Phyllostachys castillonis is a very hardy 
specics, and one of the best adapted to our climate. The growth referred to 
is rather tall as the culms are usually from five feet to six feet in height. It 
should, however, be pointed out that the three very tall shoots are flowering 
spikes. This may prove to be a final effort on the part of the plant to produce 
fertile seeds, after which it will probably die. When once a bamboo has mack 
up its mind to flower it continues to do so until all its energies are exhausted 
and nothing can save it. We regret the photograph is not suitable for 
reproduction. -—ED. } 


DANGERS OF POULTRY - KEEPING 
lo tHe Eprror or * Country Liri 
Sir, —The interesting note upon this subject in your Agricultural column last 
weck may be supplemented by another possible danger arising indirectly from 
poultry-keeping, so far as its relationship to human beings is concerned There 
are many who believe poultry to be responsible for the spread of tuberculosis 


in cattle. Among this number is Dr. H, Corner, who is interested in a school 
of light agriculture at Southgate. Last year, in an interview with a representa 
tive of the Westminster Gazette, this gentleman said: ** The idea occurred to me 


some time ago in connection with cattle raising in Jersey, where there is abso 
lutely no tuberculosis among the herds, although there is just as much among 
human beings as there is in this country; and the reason suggested itself 
Twenty-three per cent. of chickens—not merely young chickens—die from tuber- 
cular trouble, so it is significant that in Jersey farmers do not run fowls on the 
meadows.” This is an interesting point worthy of consideration; but some 
conclusive evidence would be needed before the unwitting fowl should be con- 
demned as the disseminator of such a serious disease. It may be that the cattle 
in Jersey derive their immunity from the open-air life they are enabled to 
Jlead. Our Canadian friends are investigating the danger threatening their 
herds, and not so long ago Dr. Rutherford, Veterinary Director-General, pointec 
out how prevalent tuberculosis is in northern countries in which the cattle are 
closely housed at certain periods of the vear, whereas, where they have free 
access to fresh air, it is a rare thing to find a case, Dr. Rutherford has been 
making some useful experiments as to the value of an open-air treatment. His 
objects are threefold. First, to ascertain the effect of open-air treatment 
upon the diseased cattle themselves; second, to ascertain to what extent 
healthy cattle kept in contact with diseased cattle under open-air conditions 
are subject to infection; and third, to ascertain what percentage of healthy 
calves it is possible to rear from diseased cows, kept without any precautions 
under open-air conditions. Unfortunately, the information in my possession 
only deals with these experiments after they had been in operation three years, 
and when, therefore, they were incomplete ; but up to that point matters had 
proceeded most satisfactorily. Of the healthy animals kept in close contact 
with the diseased, feeding from the same racks, grazing over the same ground 
and drinking from the same pool, not one had become infected Twenty-three 
per cent. of the calves reacted to the test, one died at six weeks from generalise d 
tuberculosis, the others failed to react. The cattle had no further shelter than 
that afforded by open sheds, and were fed on nothing but hay for the three 
winters in which they were under observation ~G. Be 


WHAT A CHICKEN SWALLOWED. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”") 

Sir,—A few days ago a chicken was killed here for the table. It appeared 

to be in good health, and was fairly plump. On being prepared in the 

kitchen the enclosed bone was found fixed in its crop, and must have 

been there for some time without, apparently, the chicken suffering any 
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xplanation of a curious belief 


Lion was painted by Landseet 








ind was exhibited at the Royal Academy 


I possess, Lion is mentioned, also my grandfather, and some early 


were painted, and the picture 
National Gallery 


to publish this account. 


hat Lion was painted in 1815.—Ivawn Hippistey. 
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\ HARD TENNIS COURT 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Can you give me in Country Lire any information regarding the making 
f a hard tennis court? This is, as a rule, a very wet place, and we thought we 
could often play on a hard court when the turf one is out of the question. What 
is the best material ? Should a longer run back be allowed than on a grass court ? 
What would be the approximate cost where there is not a great deal of 
levelling? Does a hard court need much repairing ? Perhaps some of your 





CLEAN KILL WITH A_ FLINTLOCK. 


readers who have these courts would tell what their experience has been, alsu 
if they upset one’s play for grass courts.—E. L. B, 

{Mr. Quennell, who wrote an article on ‘“* Hard Tennis Courts” in our issu 
of January 14th, 1911, says: ‘* The methods of procedure may be here briefly 
summarised as the removal of any vegetable top soil, the levelling of the subsoil 
and the draining of the same if a stiff clay, for instance, and the provision ot 
the hard court, or playing surface, to consist of any substance that will permit 
the rain to drain readily through the same, and which will at the same time roll 
down and consolidate to asmooth surface. The court illustrated in the article 
mentioned was formed, after levelling, with 6in. of gas clinker, rolled down with 
a heavy horse-roller to qin. thick. The second layer was 3in. of burnt clay 
ballast rolled to 2in. thick with a lighter roller, and the final coat was 2in. of 
burnt gravel (a local material) sifted quite fine, and rolled down to 1in. with a 
still lighter roller Plenty of water was 
used to consolidate the second and_ third 
coats. Many courts are finished with a top 
coat of fine sifted clay ballast, but sand, gravel 
and many other materials are used, and, sub- 
ject to the properties mentioned of being 
capable of being rolled and consolidated, are 
quite successful. An area of 120ft. by 6oft. is 
necessary, as the game becomes very fast and 
plenty of run back is required. Your correspon 
dent will find that if the court is properly made it 
will be playable except during and immediately 
after rain, but it must be kept well rolled 
Cost will depend so much on local material that 
it is impossible to give any idea; but once 
made it needs little maintaining. Such a 
court should improve your correspondent’s 
plav, as it makes the game possible all the 
year round. It is an extremely pleasant 
experienc: to turn out, say, on a wintry alter 
noon in December and be able to have some 
good hard sets The courts are, of cours« 
very fast and beautifully true.”-—Ep.] 


SUMMER SNOW IN BRITAIN. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—Would you care to use the enclosed 
photograph for your  ‘“ Correspondence’ 
column? After the intensely hot summer it 
will probably be a surprise to your readers to 
learn that on the Cairngorm Mountains there 
are still snowfields over one hundred 
yards long and many feet deep. Most 
of these snowfields have an eastern or 
north-eastern aspect, and thus are sheltered 
from the warmer winds, which probably have more effect in melting snow 
than the strongest sunshine. The illustration of the snow-field was obtained 
a short time ago, and the minute figure on the extreme left of the picture will 
give some idea of the size of the field. Towards the end of the season the snow- 
beds become so hard that they may almost be said to be transformed into solid 
ice, but they continue to decrease in size till mid-October, when the autumn 
snows descend on the mountains. The photograph was taken at a height 
of some three thousand five hundred feet above sea-level.—SETON GoRDON. 
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